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Where Office Machines 
can’t be coddied 


Underwood's a ae 


American World Airways plane floats at its 
From Remote African Base Pan American World dock. Before the war, Pan American foresight 
blazed many air trails now vital to the United 
Nations’ war effort. Among the machines that 
contribute to Pan American’s efficient operation 
are those which help organize its thousands of 
essential details—office machines! In Pan Amer- 
ican’s accounting, traffic, clerical and executive 
offices, there you'll find the name Underwood 
Elliott Fisher. 
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lirways reports Hardihood of Underwood Equipment 


2. No Casualties Permitted —Undike the 407 U. S. 
cities where service facilities on UEF machines 
are, even in wartime, as near as your telephone, 
such remote outposts as this airport must rel) 
completely on the unfailing durability of its 
office machines. Here, Pan American installed 
Underwood typewriters. Many of these machine 
are veterans in service, yet Pan American report 
that all are on top of their jobs—that working 
without vacations, they have reauired remark 
ably little special attention. 


3. Service in War—4ir crossroads of the world 
today is neutral Lisbon, Portugal. Here top pri- 
ority passengers are shown leaving a Pan Amer- 
ican Clipper after a 4-continent, on schedule, 
flight. Also serving you in wartime UEF can 
supply adding and accounting machines under 
WPB regulations. We have been able to assist 
many companies with their wartime accounting 
problems. Ribbons, carbon papers, and complete 
maintenance service on all products are avail- 


Underwood Typewriters Underwood Sundstrand Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting able from coast to coast. 
Adding-Figuring Machines Machines 
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We are now in war production on—U. S. Carbines. 
Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts 

Ammunition Components—Fuses—Primers and 
Viscellaneous Items. 


Enlist Your Dollars... Buy War Bonds ...To 
Shorten the Duration 
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: aniTWAETIC FOR BEST RESULTS 

rk sees DITTO Machines and Genuine DITTO Supplies 
i THE top results for which Ditto is so famous are a/ways 

rld a certain when genuine Ditto supplies are used in con- 





yri- junction with Ditto duplicating machines! 

er- wre car Yl --—* ONLY genuine Ditto supplies—Ditto paper, inks, car- 
le “ane ~ bon, rolls and films—have the perfect chemical coordi- 
nation to match the efficiency of Ditto machines! 
GENUINE Ditto Supplies Are Most Economical to Use! 
They Guarantee Results, Yee COST NO MORE! 
TODAY, as always, genuine Ditto supplies are avail- 
able for keeping previously-sold Ditto machines oper- 
ating at the peak of efficiency! 
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Add to Your Leisure Hours 
with Time-Saving DITTO Workbooks! 


Teachers everywhere have discovered how Ditto Work- 
books improve classroom alertness, eliminate much 
needless lesson copying and marking. You, too, will 
find that Ditto Workbooks will speed your work and 





it give you those wanted, extra hours for leisure and self- 
ie or LJ improvement. 








Mail the coupon today for Ditto School Supply Catalog and new catalog 
Te of 55 workbooks for most grades ... New Ditto Workbooks — $1.00 up. 
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Ditto Carbon Paper 1 ( ) Send me “New Ditto Supply Catalog” 
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Ditto Ribbons Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off ( ) Send me “New Short Cuts in Education” 
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Today eee 
MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer 
American Institute of Filing 
Buffalo 3, New York 


Please send me free literature and all 
the facts on Remington Rand Practice 
Methods of teaching Visible Record 
Keeping. 
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of Dictaphone Transcriptionists 





























DictaPHone Business Practice, a carefully 
planned fifty-hour course, is supplemented by a 
variety of practical teaching aids, designed to 
greatly accelerate your Dictaphone wartime 


training program. 
Today's vital need for trained office workers D I C T A P H O N E 
means that business educators must make the C O R P O R ATI O N 


fullest and most effective use of all available EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
training facilities. 420 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
The Dictaphone Teaching Aids portfolio con- "waren zrtinyoziteyeundemur of Dictaphone Corporation 


equipment bearing said trade-mark. 





tains samples of tests, charts and other materials 
of definite help to teachers of Dictaphone 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


By Herbert A, Tonne 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR TRAINING 


Training staffs often assume that the total responsi- 


bility for training is theirs. Top management has been 
sold on the value of training and therefore provides for 
an instructional staff. This instructional staff then goes 
out to sell its services and takes upon itself the full re- 


sponsibility for providing training. In so doing it puts 
itself in a false position from which it is difficult to re- 
treat and in which it lays itself open to all kinds of 
critic'sm, much of it thoroughly justified. 

The basic responsibility for operations is vested in 
the division which has been set up to carry on work. 
Training is an aid in efficient operation; therefore, the 
division assigned to carry out an operation has the pri- 
mary responsibility for training. Basic responsibility, 
therefore, tor the initiation of training, for setting up 
training programs, and for follow-through must be 
placed in the hands of the operational service. 

In the second place, no training staff can possibly 
know all the intricacies involved in carrying through the 
work of an operational service. It is unfair to ask them 
to know the many intricacies and ridiculous for them to 
pose that they do know them. Specific technical job train- 
ing applied to individual services must usually be under- 
taken by supervisors and technicians immediately con- 
cerned with their job. Where an operation is plant-wide 
and typical of many divisions or where there are many 
identical elements in diverse operations, the training can 
be segregated from the operational service and pre- 
sented by the training staff. 

Once the training staff has made it clear to top man- 
agement and to divisional management where the basic 
responsibility for training lies, it can then go on with 
its unique and highly important service in a far more 
efficient manner. The training staff must seek out areas 
for training, even in detailed aspects of divisional oper- 
ation, and bring these training needs to the attention of 
the divisional chiefs. It should suggest the way in which 
the training should be given—either on a group basis, 
on a conference basis, at the desk or work bench, or in 
the rooms of the training section. The training staff 
should suggest those who are best fitted to do the train- 
ing and should provide them with instructional tech- 
niques and instructional aids. It should aid in providing 
testing procedures and encourage the use of follow- 


THE 


One of the important consequences of the vast pro- 
gram of war training now being carried on both in goy- 
ernment and private industry is the awareness of the 
absolute necessity for follow-up. In the earlier pro- 
grams, a typical procedure was to give the course and 
then to either completely neglect follow-through or to 
give it just lip service as is typical in the public schools. 
This procedure was found completely unsatisfactory. 
The ten-hour program of job instruction sponsored by 
the Training Within Industry Service of the War Man- 
power Commission failed in this respect to meet expec- 
tations. In spite of the fact that the Job Instructor 
Training does provide for follow-through, all the em- 
phasis was placed upon presenting the course and, be- 
cause of the pressure of work, practically no attention 
was given to follow-up. 

The entire emphasis now has been reversed. Instead 
of making the ten-hour presentation the core of the 
training, it has been made a mere preliminary to actual 
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up devices, either within the division or by the training 
staff. 

Even when top flight management has directed that 
certain forms of training, for example, job methods 
training should be given, it is usually wiser for the train- 
ing staff to maintain the attitude that the use of this 
training primarily rests with the operational divisions. 
Instead of demanding the time of employees from divi- 
sion chiefs, it should approach operating heads with the 
opportunity for such training and, as far as possible, 
delegate the responsibility for the selection of trainees to 
the divisions, secure adequate attendance through the in- 
sistence of operating heads, and keep these chiefs aware 
at all times of the results of this training. 

On-the-job training is useful only if it results in 
tangible operating benefits. Therefore, the basic prin- 
ciple of job training must be that the training staff is a 
service unit helping the operating unit carry on that 
which is its primary responsibility—the training func- 
tion. This does not lessen the importance of training. 
It does put it in its proper perspective. It does not lessen 
the obligation of a training staff to foster and undertake 
good training, but it does prevent the training staff from 
grasping a service which it by itself should not and 
cannot carry through. 

If this point of view is so uniquely essential in indus- 
trial training, is it not also of importance in public school 
training? Should we not place the primary responsi- 
bility for setting up the broad policies of training with 
the interested social groups, be they the whole community 
or specific aspects of it, with the organizations of manu- 
facturers, and with the unions? 

Some forms of job training lend themselves uniquely 
to school presentation ; others can be done much better 
on the job. Those aspects of job training given in the 
school should be carried through with the constant en- 
couragement, aid, and advice of the industrial groups. 
Is there not also a responsibility on the part of the school 
for aid in the adequate presentation of job training car- 
ried on in the factory and in the office? Certain aspects 
of job training can best be presented in an off-the-job 
atmosphere. In developing these programs, the school 
can frequently make a significant contribution. 


IMPORTANCE OF FOLLOW-UP 


carrying out of the training on-the-job. It is realized 
that only as training is made effective on the job, can it 
actually be classed as being worth while. 

If the instructor does the follow-through as is usually 
desirable, the teaching load must be greatly reduced. In 
certain establishments the actual instructional load has 
been reduced from four to six hours a day to not more 
than two hours.a day. The instructor, however, is held 
definitely responsible for making certain that the learning 
is actually used on the job. 

Here is a significant lesson for public education—In- 
dustry has found that training which stops at training is 
a failure. Do we not here have a cue to one of the im- 
portant reasons for the comparative inadequacy of pub- 
lic school training? Should we not take the example of 
government and industry to heart and make our training 
effective by putting the emphasis not on lesson learning 
but upon actual doing on-the-job? 
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Wartime Conditions call for 
COMPLETELY TRAINED OPERATORS 
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In aii argument for “The Teaching 
of Ceriain Business Forms’** with- 
out overdoing it, the results of a 
questionnaire study are offered as 
evidence, if not proof, that forms 
should be taught with bookkeeping. 
In 1932 “thousands of bookkeeping 
teachers” were asked by a publisher 
of textbooks with vouchers if they 
“believe that practice sets with vouch- 
ets are essential in the first years.” 
“About three fourths of the teachers” 
said “yes.” In 1938 another question- 
naire produced a similar, but quali- 
fied answer—‘‘at least in some one 
set during the year.” (Italics mine). 
The variation in results is obvious, 
but ignored in the article under re- 
view. 

In an investigation the author of 
the article found that of 60 college 
students “only one wrote the first 
check correctly.” Only seven wrote 
the second one correctly (college stu- 
dents under a good teacher). And so 
on until the fifth attempt when 36 of 
the 60 got it right ; but 24 college stu- 
dents still couldn’t write a check cor- 
rectly. Models were used. Criticisms 
by the instructor followed each at- 
tempt. 

While on the fifth attempt 60 per 
cent got it right, this dropped to 50 
per cent on a test at that point, and 
“as many as ten checks” had to be 
written by some before a correct one 
could be produced. So the investi- 
gator concludes that ‘bookkeeping 
students should have business papers 
that include the writing of about 
twelve checks.” 

_ Finally, the investigator says that 
. ‘itis desirable to distribute these 

writings through the set rather than 
lave all grouped together.” But there 





or is nothing in the study to show that 

this is true. Indeed, an opposite con- 
- clusion may be drawn from the fact 
st that almost unbelievable difficulty 


seems to have been encountered by 
this instructor who did just what he 
recommends. 
What is a ‘‘correctly written 
‘heck °"” What does the investigator 
The Journal of Business Education, January, 
TMENT § “+. 
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by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


TURNING THE WHEELS BACKWARD 


accept as the right form? On whose 
authority? How many of my readers 
have seen several forms each of 
which his bank would approve? How 
many checks are handwritten in an 
office by the bookkeeper? Should a 
check be dated 1 February 1944, or 
Feb. 1, 1944, or Feb. 1, ’44, or in 
some other way? Should it be “and 
no/100 Dollars,’ or ‘00/100 Dol- 
lars,” or just “Dollars”? Should it 
be “four thousand and five hundred 
dollars,” or “Four Thousand and 
Five Hundred Dollars,” or “Four 
Thousand five hundred dollars,” or 
what? And why? Would any bank 
care? What did these 60 college stu- 
dents have trouble with? 

Without research, wouldn’t you 
guess that writing, correcting, and 
rewriting checks until a check can be 
written correctly (if there is a ‘“‘cor- 
rect” form), would be better than 
widely spaced attempts to write a 
check correctly — as check transac- 
tions are encountered in the narra- 
tive? 

If vouchers should accompany 
bookkeeping, why were they aban- 
doned in favor of more bookkeeping 
and less paper work? One wonders 
how many of the “thousands of 
teachers” who were questionnaired 
really use the vouchers they recom- 
mend. Also if there ever has been 
any research to establish the superi- 
ority of “voucher bookkeeping” over 
just bookkeeping. Or if, as has been 
supposed by many, much voucher 
work lessens the effectiveness of 
bookkeeping instruction by limiting 
the amount of it and reducing the in- 
tensity of the effort to learn it. Or 
if the cost of vouchers would not be 
considered prohibitive by school 
board purchasing agents. Or _ if 
voucher work should not be done in 
connection with a non-bookkeeping 
clerical course of the non-skill va- 
riety, perhaps in units such as these 
—billing clerk, cashier, payroll clerk, 
invoice clerk, order clerk, etc. 

The big question is this: Can, or 
should, the wheels of experience be 
turned back as easily as is implied in 
the investigator’s report? Especially 


where the investigator’s assumptions 
are so lacking in tangible evidence. 

However you look at this matter 
you must be perplexed by the stated 
fact that of 60 college students only 
one could write a check correctly, 
with a “correct” form to study, and 
following instruction in the practical 
art of writing a “correct” check. 
Couldn’t many junior business train- 
ing groups do better than that? 

A primary purpose of the study 
under review is the “conservation of 
paper” by writing only as many 
checks as are actually necessary to 
learn how to do it. Well, let’s see 
what the study achieves from this 
point of view. 

Twelve check forms are recom- 
mended for each student, presumably 
with his first “set.” In all, for 60 
students, that makes 720 forms. But 
on the partial evidence presented in 
the report, at least 530 of the 720 
were wasted — nearly 75 per cent. 
Probably many more, because my 
calculation is based on the assump- 
tion that all who needed more than 
six tries needed ten. But the investi- 
gator merely says that “some stu- 
dents’ needed “‘as many as ten efforts 
before succeeding in preparing a 
check correctly.” 

Something is wrong in the study, 
or in the college group, or in the 
teaching plan, or in the concept of 
what is a correct check form, or in 
the view that vouchers should be the 
basis of entries in a first course in 
bookkeeping — or in my bifocals. 
What do you think? 


TEMPORARY 
OR 
PERMANENT 


Of the graduates of New Jersey 
high schools for the year 1942-43, 
boys to the number of 2393 accepted 
jobs in “trades or industry.” Noth- 
ing unusual about that; but, believe 
it or not, 2309 girls also accepted 
jobs in “trades or industry.” We 
shall all watch with much interest to 
see if this initiates a trend or if it 
is merely a war phenomenon. Voca- 
tional educators and guidance per- 
sonnel should be very much inter- 
ested in this war development. 

Only 535 boys accepted office po- 
sitions, against 7558 girls in that kind 
of work. This disparity is due in 
large part, of course, to the war, but 
underlying it is a definite trend that 
should be taken into account. Our 
business courses favor girls. We 
need new business training programs 
for boys; something more in line 
with their interests, talents, and op- 
portunities. 
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Mechanized Wartime Offices 
Depend On 
Mechanized Classrooms 


Schools are taking these 
steps to meet the demand 
for trained operators 


Making better use of machines during 
regular classroom hours; providing 
additional practice periods and short 
courses for special and postgraduate 


students. 
4 


Expanding the curriculum to include 
evenings and Saturdays, so that a greater 
number of students can be trained in 
machine work. 
4 

Using the most modern practice texts 
and teaching materials; improving train- 
ing procedures so students may attain a 
maximum of skill in the shortest time. 


, 


Teaching the up-to-date office machine 
short-cuts and operating techniques 
used today in war industries and govern- 
ment offices. 

4 


Making a wider range of skills available 


by increasing the number of elective 
courses which provide machine training. 


> 








ARMY and NAVY 
TRANSPORTATION 
MANUFACTURING 


FINANCIAL 
and 
GOVERNMENTAL 
OFFICES 


All depend on 
machines for wartime 
speed and accuracy 
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America’s mechanized offices are handling a staggering volume of war- 


time figuring and accounting work—are looking to America’s mecha- 
nized classrooms for additional trained machine operators to help meet 
today’s unprecedented demand for figure facts. 


In response to this demand, both public and private schools are expand- 
ing and intensifying operator training programs. Whether the program 
adopted provides only a general acquaintance with machines, or develops 
varying degrees of operating skill, increased emphasis on machine 
training in the classroom directly serves the war effort. 


The Burroughs Educational Division offers you, as a free wartime serv- 
ice, tested suggestions for enlarging operator training programs, and 
up-to-the-minute information on newest operating techniques, practice 


programs, texts and materials. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Burroughs 


. ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING, PAYROLL AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


NATION-WIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE @ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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OXMAL trends in all occupa- 

N tional life have been disrupted 
by the war. Fortunately, for statisti- 
cal purposes, the census was taken in 
1940, ithe last so-called normal year 
of occupational life in the United 
States... We had in considerable 
measure recovered from the depres- 
sion but had not entered into the hec- 
tic labor crisis which has developed 
because of the war. Therefore, by 
chance, the most favorable year for 
comparisons happened to be the year 
in which the census was taken. Un- 
fortunately, many of the procedures 
used in the 1940 census are at marked 
variance with those used in previous 
census reports. Therefore compari- 
sons are not too easily made and in 
certain limited classifications will be 
meaningless.*. Nevertheless, as a 
total picture, the comparisons are 
quite generally valid for the determi- 
nation of general trends in occupa- 
tional life. 
In 1933 a series of three articles on 
trends and business occupations was 
published in The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education. Further comment 
on the trends in business occupations 
was also made in Business Educa- 
tion: Basic Principles and Trends. 
Constant comparison with these pre- 
vious comments will be made in this 
article. 


General Occupational Trends 


In spite of the strong back-to-the- 
farm movement caused by the depres- 
sion period of joy the number of 
persons engaged 1 1 agriculture and 
allied seeeations decreased from 
over ten million to slightly over eight 


‘16th Census of the United States: 1940, 
Population, Vol. III, The Labor Force, Part 1, 
S. Summary, Government Printing Office, 








Washington, D. C., 1943. 

*It is unfortunate for our purposes that the 
ensus figures have been made so intric ate that 
the categories and sub-classifications given in the 
1940 census are too numerous and, in many cases, 


0 conflicting that they bewilder one. The very 
wealth of material confuses, and. in fact, in 
some cases, distorts the picture given, In at- 
tempting to give too many detailed facts, the 


validity of the figures given has become increas- 


ingly — Moreover, in changing to a 
markedly different kind of fact gathering, the 
flares oe au has made comnarisons with pre- 
vious reports very difficult. One of the unique 
values of a census is that it does serve as a 
daSis tor comparison, and, as the 1940 census 
i an unfortunately high degree makes = such 
comparison imnossible, it has — impaired 


the over-all value of the facts gathered 

beg Herbert A.. “Trends in Business -- 
cupations,” Journal of Business Education, Vol. 
IX, Nos. 3, and 4: Oct., 1933, pp. i8-20; 
yn 933, pp. 17-18, 26; Dec., 1933, pp. 11-12, 
*Tonne, Herbert A., Business Education: Basic 
rincipies and Trends, Gregg Publishing Com- 
Pany, 1939, Chanter VI. “Our Changing Occu- 
Pational Life,’’ pp. 69-88. 
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million, from 21.9 per 
per cent of the total occupational 
force. Every evidence shows that this 
trend is in the long run going to con- 
tinue. In the immediate postwar 
period, there may possibly be a slight 
trend back toward greater agricul- 
tural employment, but by 1950 when 
the next census is taken the basic 
trend should have reasserted itself. 

The trend which for the first time 
gave evidence of developing in 1933 
—that manufacturing had reached a 
peak in its ability to absorb workers 

-has continued. The census figures 
are not comparable because construc- 
tion has been separated from manu- 
facturing as an occupational category. 
Nevertheless, it seems quite evident 
that the total number of persons en- 
gaged in manufacturing has not in- 
creased. Of course, the number of 
persons engaged in manufacturing in 
the war period has tremendously in- 
creased. If the trend evidenced in 
1940 continues, by 1950 there should 
be a very definite decrease in the pro- 
portionate number of workers en- 
gaged in manufacturing. 

Trade occupations have been 
broken into several categories. 
Nevertheless, even with this new clas- 
sification procedure, the number en- 
gaged in actual trade has greatly in- 
creased and the proportion increased 
from 12.5 per cent to 16.7 per cent. 
Actually, all things considered, this 
group which would really be called 
business occupations other than cleri- 
cal occupations has had the most 
marked increase in this decade. The 
proportion of persons engaged in pro- 
fessional services increased but not 
markedly. There was a very heavy 
increase in workers engaged in gov- 
ernment service, but since this group- 
ing merely includes those not classi- 
fied elsewhere, the census figures are 
no adequate indication of the tre- 
mendously increased number of 
workers in government service. Un- 
fortunately, the classification of cleri- 
cal occupations among major indus- 
trial groupings was eliminated in the 
1940 census. Those engaged in cleri- 
cal occupations were classified with 
the various industrial groupings to 
which they belonged. Most of them 





cent to 18.8 


Trends in Business Occupations 


1930 1940 


naturally would tend to have been ab- 
sorbed in the business occupations 
groups, but many would also have 
been allocated to construction, manu- 
facturing, personal services, govern- 
ment, etc. 

In the total occupational situation 
the number of persons listed in occu- 
pational groups in 1940 was about 
forty-five million as compared with 
over forty-eight million in 1930. This 
does not necessarily mean that there 
was this actual decrease in the num- 
ber of workers. Rather, it means that 
different methods were used by the 
Census Bureau in determining when 
a person is engaged in employment. 

Business Occupations 

There was a strong increase in the 
number of workers now classified in 
the category of business occupations. 
In 1930, 19.3 per cent of all workers 
were engaged in business occupa- 
tions. In 1940, 26.4 per cent were 
engaged in business occupations. In 
other words, business occupations 
have increased from one-fifth to a 
quarter of all workers. This is, in 
fact, the outstanding change in occu- 
pational distribution in the period be- 
tween 1930 and 1940. As was pointed 
out in the consideration of the 1930 
census, this is merely a continuation 
of a trend that has been in evidence 
for a long time. It thoroughly justi- 
fies the continuation of some form or 
other of business education in our 
secondary schools and colleges as a 
major type of vocational training. 
Even apart from the fact that busi- 
ness occupations lend themselves 
more readily to being presented in 
secondary schools than many other 
occupations, and even apart from the 
fact that the teaching of them in 
many cases is less costly than other 
subjects, the occupational trend alone 
justifies increase in some form of 
business education. The figures show 
that there is a substantial growth in 
business occupations and that this in- 
crease is likely to continue for some 
time to come. This increase in the 
number of workers in business occu- 
pations is no evidence that this trend 
is desirable. It may be desirable and, 
en the other hand, it may definitely 
be an unwholesome trend indicating 
too strong a tendency to go in for 
distribution at the expense of actual 
production. This problem is beyond 
the compass of this article. 


1] 
















Shorthand 


There was a slight increase in the 
number of stenographic workers —- 
from 8.6 per cent in 1930 to 8.8 per 
cent in 1940. There are now just 
over a million stenographic workers 
in the United States. This shows 
that we can count rather strongly on 
stenography as being a major area of 
employment. Inasmuch as the great 
majority of the workers in stenog- 
raphic occupations are younger 
women, this field of service will prob- 
ably continue to be as it has been— 
the best single occupation of employ- 
ment for younger women of at least 
average intelligence in urban areas. 

It is interesting to note that there 
has been a very slight increase in the 
number of male stenographers. In 
1930, only 3.1 per cent of all stenog- 
raphers were males. In 1940, 6.5 
per cent were males. This is the first 
time that the trend toward the femi- 
nization of stenographic occupations 
has been reversed since the census 
has started to give data on stenog- 
raphic occupations. 

The implications of these figures 
so far as the schools are concerned 
are that we should continue to en- 
courage many girls with the right 
kind of personality and intelligence 
to begin their business careers as 
stenographers and that a limited 
number of boys, even more carefully 
selected, will also find adequate occu- 


pational opportunities in shorthand 
service. 


Bookkeeping 


Unlike the trend in shorthand, 
there has been a definite decrease in 
the number of workers in bookkeep- 
ing occupations. In 1930, 9.9 per cent 
of all those engaged in business oc- 
cupations were bookkeepers and ac- 
countants; in 1940, this had de- 
creased to 7.5 per cent. Here is 
striking evidence of the extent to 
which machine bookkeeping has re- 
sulted in a decrease in number of 
workers because of job efficiency. 

Interesting also is the fact that 
there has been a slightly decreased 
proportion of women workers. In 
1930, 52 per cent of the bookkeeping 
and accounting workers were women ; 
in 1940, exactly 50 per cent. This can 
probably be accounted for by the fact 
that there has been an increased pro- 
portion of accountants among those 
classified in this grouping. As we 
know, accounting is an occupational 
area into which it has been very dif- 
ficult for women to enter. This 
would seem to indicate that in book- 
keeping occupations the trend toward 
mechanization has been marked, and 
has resulted in a decrease in total 
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number of workers and a slight in- 
crease in the number of professional 
workers, i.e., accountants. This evi- 
dently has not been the case in stenog- 
raphic occupations where mechaniza- 
tion has had no measurable influence 
in decreasing the number of those 
employed. 

These figures show even more 
clearly than did the 1930 census fig- 
ures the need for a more thorough re- 
organization of the teaching of book- 
keeping in our high schools. The 
number of job opportunities is de- 
creasing except in certain limited 
areas and, except in few types of 
business establishments, opportunities 
for the old-time bookkeeper are gone. 
New workers in bookkeeping occupa- 
tions must begin as ledger clerks or 
as bookkeeping machine operators. 
They have little or no opportunity to 
learn the profession of accounting on 
the job, even with a bookkeeping in- 
structional background from a high 
school. 

It is even more evident from the 
1940 figures than it was from the 
1930 figures that there is typically no 
justification for teaching the kind of 
bookkeeping we still are teaching in 
the high school. Whatever phases of 
bookkeeping we teach for vocational 
purposes should be more completely 
redirected toward making these stu- 
dents competent ledger clerks and 
competent bookkeeping machine op- 
erators rather than old-time book- 
keepers. Persons may say, “Why 
not teach both?” This sounds fine, 
but the fact is that we don’t do it. 
When we emphasize traditional 
double-entry cycle bookkeeping, we 
neglect the skills that are involved in 
ledger keeping. It is a question, of 
course, just how much training for 
the work of the ledger clerk can be 
given in the high school. If book- 
keeping is typically to be justified in 
the high school at all, it must be jus- 
tified in terms of its value, in general 
understanding of business and for 
the pupil as a consumer. In either 
case, an entirely different approach 
to bookkeeping teaching must be used 
if our teaching is to be really effec- 
tive. 

Selling 


Selling continues to predominate as 
the outstanding business occupation. 
The proportion has slightly increased. 
There are now well over five million 
sales workers and this does not in- 
clude the many thousands of man- 
agers and clerks who do a consider- 
able amount of selling as an aspect 
of their work. 

Of all sales workers, 19.5 per cent 
are women, whereas in 1930, 17 per 
cent were women, a slight increase 


in their proportion in sales oc upa- 
tions. Though ‘much improvem: at in 


sales training has taken place be ause 
of the George-Deen Act, this ai a of 
training is still an entirely i ade. 


quately served area in most seco: dary 
schools and colleges. 


Clerical Workers 


The outstanding increase in -um- 
bers of workers in business 0c: upa- 


tions is in clerical occupation: In 
1930, 26.9 per cent of those en: iged 
in business occupations were cl ‘rks; 
in 1940, 32.1 per cent of those in 
business occupations were cler] 

Of the 3,834,391 clerical wor xers, 
it is surprising to note that only 59,- 
738 were office machine opera ors; 
that is, less than 1.6 per cent of those 
engaged in clerical occupations were 
definitely clerical machine oper:tors 
of one form or another. Unless 
the census figures are completely 
erroneous, this completely blasts the 
notion that all business students who 
do not go in for bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, or sales training in the high 
schools should be given clerical ma- 
chine training of a specialized form. 
All the evidence indicates that fewer 
than one out of fifty clerical work- 
ers makes real job use of an office 
machine. Undoubtedly many of the 
other clerks not classified as office 
machine operators make vocational 
use of the more common office ma- 
chines such as the typewriter, adding 
machine, and one of the various 
forms of duplicating machines. But 
except for those who make some use 
of the typewriter, it is quite likely 
that they did classify themselves for 
census purposes as office machine op- 
erators if they made really specialized 
job use of one of these machines. 

For those who are likely to go into 
clerical work, therefore, we can jus- 
tify acquaintanceship with office ma- 
chines that are quite widely used as 
a basis for occupational use on the 
job and for acquaintanceship pur- 
poses, but we cannot typically justify 
a high degree of specialization in one 
or more of these machines because 
fewer than two per cent of those who 
go in for clerical work actually label 
themselves as machine operators. Of 
those who are classified as office ma- 
chine operators 86 per cent are 
women, thus giving further evidence 
that it is even less typically desirable 
to give specialized office machine 
training to many boys. 


Managerial Workers 


It is very difficult to make adequate 
comparisons between the 1930 and 
1940 census data in regard to man- 
agerial workers. The evidence seems 
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to | - that the total number of man- 
age: al workers has somewhat de- 
cre: ed from 11.9 per cent to 8.6 per 
cen’ However, many of those who 
are classified as managers in trade 
and clerical work in 1930 may have 
bee: put under other occupation list- 
ing in 1940. Therefore, the validity 
of ‘ iese percentages is not too cer- 
tain and judgments as to the extent 
of managerial training in the schools 
should not be based to any consider- 
able extent on these data. 


Women in Business Occupations 


There was a definite increase in 
the proportion of women in all occu- 
pational life. In 1930, 22 per cent of 
all ‘hose gainfully employed were 
women; in 1940, this proportion had 
risen. to 25 per cent. This is again 
merely a continuation of a trend that 
has been continuing for several dec- 
ades. This trend is striking in busi- 
ness occupations. In 1930, women 
constituted 27 per cent of the work- 
ers in business occupations; in 1940, 
they made up 32.6 per cent of those 
engaged in business occupations. 
Women still tend to be predominantly 
stenographers and general clerks and 
sales workers. 

A comparison of the proportion of 
women engaged in major types of 
business occupations in 1930 and in 
1940 gives the following results: 








Type of Percent Percent 

Occupation in 1930 in 1940 
General clerks 30.4 36.3 
Sales women 23.4 25.4 
Bookkeepers 16.6 11.4 
Stenographers 26.8 25.3 
Managers 28 1.6 











In other words, then, women still 
tend not to get the best positions in 
business occupations. It is the un- 
usual woman who becomes a man- 
agerial worker in business. As indi- 
cated previously the proportion of 
women in bookkeeping and account- 
ing has slightly decreased because of 
the tendency toward mechanization 
and the increase in professional ac- 
counting workers who are especially 
strong in their antipathy to women as 
accountants in usual times. As in the 
case of male workers the relative 
number of general clerical workers 
had increased. 


What Kind of Training for 
Business? 


‘he facts given above quite clearly 
show that the number of non-spe- 
ciaiized workers in business occupa- 
tions is constantly increasing. The 
vast majority of business workers 
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are general clerks, salesmen, and 
managerial workers. Specific job 
training is still on a very unsubstan- 
tial basis in these occupations. We 
have literally no scientific evidence 
that those who have taken general 
clerical training programs in high 
schools do better as general clerks 
than those who did not have that 
training. Some of the studies, in 
fact, indicate that those who have had 
clerical training in high school do not 
do as well on the job as those who 
have not had clerical training in the 
schools. The reason for this, how- 
ever, is probably that the clerical 
curriculums were negatively selective 
in the first place. Inasmuch as they 
tend to get a poorer caliber of stu- 
dents, when these students become 
workers they do not do as well as 
the intrinsically superior students, 
even though these students have not 
had specific clerical training. 

Although it has not been proved, 
there is little reason for doubting that 
a well-organized, well-planned, and 
intelligently carried through clerical 
practice training program will better 
fit a student for general clerkship 
than no such training. Nevertheless, 
the specific job value is not compar- 
able to that in stenographic work, for 
example, wherein stenographic train- 
ing is a sine qua non to work as a 
stenographer. 

The same thing holds true of sell- 
ing occupations. Sales training like 
clerical training may give the new 
worker an advantage over his non- 
trained colleague for the first week 
or two. After that the differential 
caused by training will rapidly di- 
minish. We must not attempt except 
in specific occupations like stenog- 
raphy or machine operation to justify 
business training because of its highly 
specialized job value. We must, 
rather, justify it as a basis for gen- 
eral understanding of how business 
operates and as a basis for promo- 
tional opportunity. The value of such 
training cannot be proved, but this 
is also true of most other forms of 
training. We must have faith, and 
we do have faith that a good teach- 
ing job, well planned and based upon 
current curriculum studies, will be 


definitely worth while to the prospec- 
tive business worker. 

This will also be a problem in or- 
ganizing our rehabilitation training 
for the young people released from 
the armed forces. Training for them 
will be worth while. Even if it 
weren't worth while, it would be 
necessary to give it as a basis for 
transition from army life to civilian 
life. Nevertheless, we should not at- 
tempt to make these persons believe 
that the training they are being given 
will, in most cases, be of specific job 
value to them. At best, it can give 
them an understanding of how civil- 
ian occupational life operates and 
what the elements for success are. 
If we continue to do this, we will 
have rendered a tremendously worth- 
while service to these young persons. 

All occupational life, and especially 
business occupational life, is chang- 
ing, except in specific cases, from 
work of a highly specialized charac- 
ter to work which is general in na- 
ture and in which the amount of 
specialization that can be taught in 
school is limited. Our business work- 
ers will become clerks, salesmen, and 
managers in the overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases. There is little about 
their occupations that is unique and 
can be taught to them in school. 
When they get on the job they will 
then develop skills unique to their 
firm and to the particular group of 
customers that the firm may have, but 
this type of specialization can never 
be taught in the school. If we at- 
tempt to give our students highly 
specialized job training or attempt to 
make them believe that such highly 
specialized job training will be 
uniquely valuable to them, we will be 
doing these persons a disservice and 
be handicapping business education. 
If we can show them how an under- 
standing of the total process of busi- 
ness operates and make them see why 
it is important for them to under- 
stand this process in relation to each 
particular job they may secure, then 
we will be making these persons keen, 
understanding business men and 
women. In this way, business educa- 
tion will truly become an educational 
factor in our contemporary life. 
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The Silent 


F one has occasion to step into any 

courtroom where a session of the 
Massachusetts Superior Court is be- 
ing held, he will see in full working 
order what is perhaps in many re- 
spects the most important portion of 
the judicial system of our common- 
wealth. Here he may see the ma- 
chinery of the law in active opera- 
tion. The dignified justice seated on 
the bench, calmly hearing the testi- 
mony and dispassionately weighing 
it in his mind; the clerk with his 
documents spread around him; the 
court officers, ready to preserve the 
order and decorum appropriate to the 
halls of justice; the witness on the 
stand, timid, bold, or indifferent, 
volubly pouring forth his story at 
the request of his counsel or evasive- 
ly avoiding a reply to the opposing 
attorney; the counsel on both sides 
alert to take advantage of every op- 
portunity, skilfully leading on their 
own witnesses or sharply cross- 
examining those on the other side; 
the array of lawyers within the bar, 
watching the proceedings ; the crowd 
of spectators on the back settees, fol- 
lowing with interest each detail of 
the trial—all these are familiar 
sights to those who have occasion to 
visit courtrooms, 

But there is still another actor in 
this diversified drama of right and 
wrong, of law and equity, of claims 
and counter-claims. A little to one 
side you will see a silent man sitting 
at a little table, with pen in hand, who 
follows each spoken word with swift 
and noiseless movements, recording 
impartially the words of wisdom, wit, 
and folly which follow one another 
in rapid succession. Witnesses come 
and go, lawyers question and cross- 
question, object and argue; the court 
quietly announces his rulings; one 
case is ended and another begins and 
through it all the silent man writes, 
unceasingly and with unslackened 
speed. Few of those who look upon 
him realize that they are beholding 
as near an approach to a miracle as 
unaided human hands and _ brains 
have thus far accomplished. 

Let me give you an idea of what is 
required of the court reporter. The 
average rate of speaking which he 
must record word for word in his 
notebook is one hundred and fifty 
words a minute. To be sure, this 
speed is sometimes slackened to a 
hundred, but often increased to two 





* Information about the educational activities of 
the National Shorthand Reporters Association may 
be secured from the Secretary, Mr. Louis Gold- 
stein, 150 Nassau Street, New York 7, New York. 
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by Charles Currier Beale 





At the suggestion of Mr. Berry H. 
Horne, President of the National 
Shorthand Reporters Association 
and Official Reporter, New York 
Supreme Court, Brooklyn, New 
York, this “classic” of the short- 
hand reporting profession has 
been sent to us for publication by 
the Association’s Committee on 
Cooperation with Educational In- 
stitutions, of which Charles G. 
Reigner is chairman. Written by 
Mr. Beale, President of the Asso- 
ciation from 1903 to 1905, this 
classic may serve to motivate some 
shorthand student* to greater ef- 
fort and higher objectives. Mr. 
Beale died in 1909 but his classic 
lives on.—Editor, 





hundred; and this average speed 
must be kept up hour after hour un- 
der any and all conditions, with any 
and all kinds of language. 

The words of the English lan- 
guage, as used in ordinary speech, 
will average at least five letters to a 





Mr. Beale 


word. These five letters in the ordi- 
nary longhand will require at least 
twenty distinct motions of the pen. 
The art of shorthand has condensed 
this process to an average of three 
movements to a word. In other 
words, in order to write legible short- 
hand at the rate of 150 words a min- 
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ute, the writer must skilfully execute 
certain characters requiring 45( dis. 
tinct movements of the pen to a min- 
ute, and must keep up this enormous 
speed hour after hour if need be 
Often a whole day’s work will con- 
sist of unbroken testimony. 

Those unfamiliar with our cuties 
sometimes say that the pay we re 
ceive is exorbitant because we are 
actually working in court only five 
and one-half hours. True, but in 
these five and one-half hours there is 
no rest for the reporter. If we take 
the trouble to perform a simple act 
of multiplication, we find that his 
flying fingers have recorded in that 
short day of apparently easy work a 
total of fifty thousand words, involv- 
ing one hundred and fifty thousand 
distinct movements of the pen. The 
fabled labors of Hercules sink into 
insignificance when compared with 
what he has accomplished. [very 
day he sets down an amount of mat- 
ter equal to a respectable-sized novel. 
If all the characters he writes were 
placed in one continuous line, they 
would reach from the farthest point 
of Cape Cod to the most distant of 
the Berkshire Hills, and span the 
whole of this good old Common- 
wealth with the mystic symbols of 
the silent scribe. 

No one human being could speak 
the words he must unceasingly and 
uncomplainingly write. A_ palsied 
tongue and a paralyzed throat would 
end the speaker’s efforts in a few 
days or weeks; yet the hands of the 
ready writer toil on, guided by an 
intelligent brain and supplemented by 
an ear that must hear and recognize 
each and every utterance, whether it 
be the burr of the Scotchman, the 
brogue of the Irishman, the lisp of 
the Welshman, or the nasal drawl of 
our own New England. The broken 
speech of the Russian Jew, the liquid 
patois of the swarthy son of sunny 
Italy, the guttural growl of the Ger- 
man, and the mincing tongue of the 
Frenchman—all mingle in one ever- 
changing lingual potpourri _ that 
puzzles alike the judge, the lawyers, 
and the listeners, but which the re- 
porter must get whether or not. The 
loquacious native of the Emerald 
Isle is checked in his torrent of 
words by the remark from the judge, 
“The witness talks so fast the court 
cannot understand him; will the re- 
porter please read the answer?” Or 
the sunburned daughter of the Medi- 
terranean, who amply makes up i 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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TION 





A RALY service schools are the 
A vorld’s toughest and biggest ed- 
nal mills. Always, winter and 
summer, the atmosphere is scented 
with mental and physical sweat. In 
that kind of learning situation, the 
training results are phenomenal. For 
tempo, thoroughness, and methods, 
the Army service schools are in many 
respects believed to be superior to 
most civilian educational institutions, 
if we are to accept the mature judg- 
ment of competent investigators. 
Tempo, thoroughness, and_ rigid 

adherence to proved training tech- 
niques are stressed. In many schools 
men attend training classes for not 
less than eight hours a day, six days 
a week. Night study and field prac- 
tice are the usual and accepted activi- 
ties. Thoroughness is the keynote 
and may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing expression of standards : 

Work attitude 

Observe closely 

Respect 

Keep together 
Vork was the sine qua non of per- 
sonal success, and work means 
WORK, in the upper case, not lower. 


ucati: 


Tempo 

A fast tempo is maintained by 
grouping students according to their 
learning ability. Fast learners are in 
one group, slow in another. This di- 
vision accomplishes more than just 
simply avoiding the slowing of every 
man in a class to the dullest or least 
experienced man’s pace. It also 
clears the way for use of the prin- 
ciple which is the secret of the faster 
you go the more you learn. Under 
ihe Army service school system men 
actually do the paradoxical feat of 
learning both faster and often more 
thoroughly when the tempo of in- 
struction and practice was greatly in- 
creased. 


Thoroughness 


Thoroughness includes practice. 
The principle of practice is well 
known to vocational educators, who, 
however, more often honor it in the 
breach, not in the actual application. 
This principle is to let each man see 
and do the new job almost immedi- 
ately after he learns about it in class 
or from a book. That is, he cashes in 
on real practice and operation at the 
moment when his curiosity, interest, 
and concentration are at their peaks. 

This requires breaking the course 
of study into a number of small, con- 
secutive steps. It requires also that 
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Notes on Army Instruction 


by Kenneth B. Haas 


Special Agent in Distributive Education 
Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


only a comparatively few men, 
twelve, can be effectively instructed 
during each step. The Army tech- 
nique cares for each of these two re- 
quirements. When the specific 
‘‘phase” has been learned so well that 
the skills and knowledge involved are 
second nature to the men, they are 
passed on to the next step or “phase.” 
A phase may require one day, a week, 
or a month. No matter how long, the 
training is swift and thoroughly 
given. A high standard of perfor- 
mance is the keynote. 

These instructors and students 
know that the lives of their men, as 
well as their own lives, will some day 
depend on how well they taught and 
were trained. One familiar adage is 
often quoted: “... got to be sure no 
graduate will ever say, ‘If your school 
had only done its job’... . ” 


Methodology 


Instruction is like painting wood ; 
you can paint the surface, or you can 
apply a penetrating stain which will 
become a part of the wood itself. 
Service school methodology has to 
apply a penetrating stain. This neces- 
sity, therefore, automatically rules 
out the lecture method and the ex- 
college professor who can not adjust 
himself to what our secondary school 
friends designate as a “real life situ- 
ation.” No, the lecture has little to 
do in the scheme of instruction prac- 
ticed in the Army service schools. 
Yet, in the hands of a thoroughly 
trained instructor the lecture tech- 
nique can be made somewhat efficient. 
Those who are successful lecturers 
employ certain well - developed and 
carefully designed procedures or 
rules. These rules may be stated as 
follows : 

1. Successful lecturers make com- 
plete preparation for their meetings. 
Their subject matter is completely 
outlined and carefully thought 
through. They realize that im- 
promptu talks, like impromptu in- 
struction, are apt to be loosely or- 
ganized and ineffective. 

2. The most effective lecturers 
lean heavily on a fund of historic ex- 
amples and practical situations when 
they present principles. These ex- 
amples and situations are short, act- 
ual cases that the instructor has ob- 
served personally, has read about, or 


has obtained from others. The short 
examples or situations are preferred 
to long, involved cases with a mul- 
titude of facts, many of which may 
be only remotely related to the prin- 
ciple or practice under immediate 
study. 

3. Some words have life and 
meaning ; some words are dead. Suc- 
cessful lecturers employ vivid, spar- 
kling words to convey thought. Dead 
words mean nothing in a military 
classroom, as well as in a civilian 
learning situation. 

4. The successful lecturer pro- 
vides many illustrations: Verbal, 
charts, diagrams, and other visuat 
aids. 

5. He keeps the class in a ques- 
tioning and expectant attitude by 
pointing out problems and asking 
questions along the way. 

6. He carefully paces his delivery. 
His delivery is timed so that it will 
not be too fast nor too slow. He al- 
lows his students time for thought— 
for mental supplementation. 

7. He frequently determines 
whether his class is comprehending 
his lecture so that he will not fall into 
the fallacy of assuming that what he 
says to his students is as clear to 
them as it is to him. 

8. He employs an earnest, conver- 
sational tone and a personal, conver- 
sational manner. He talks to indi- 
vidual students, not to a class. 

9. He pauses occasionally for re- 
actions. He interrupts his lecture by 
frequently interspersing discussions. 

10. He furnishes his class with an 
advance outline of his lecture. This 
outline serves as a constant summary, 
and relieves the class of detailed note- 
taking. 

11. The instructor maintains and 
exhibits a sense of humor. This hu- 
mor does not include “funny stories.” 

12. The instructor holds his stu- 
dents responsible for the content of 
his talks and lectures. 

13. He tests and checks his stu- 
dents at frequent intervals to deter- 
mine their progress and attention. 

14. His lectures always are clear 
to his students. 


Steps of Instruction’ 


Each instructor thoroughly an- 
alyzes his training job and bases and 
models his analysis and lesson on a 
definite outline. The following out- 
line is taken from an instructor’s 
~ 4 Based upon War Department F.M. 21-5; 
T.M. 21-250. This outline was prepared by the 


author for use bv instructors at the Chemical 
Warfare School, Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland. 
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pocket folder. The content of this 
folder is employed as a guide in all 
training situations. 


PREPARATION 
“The Five things an instructor should do 
to Get Ready to instruct.” 
I. Estimate the Training Situation. 
1. What? Scope and Mission. 
2. Why? Reasons and Purpose. 
3. When? Time and Duration. 
4. How? Methods of Instruction. 
5. Where? Training Places. 
6. Who? Trainees and Teaching Person- 
nel. 
II. Analyze and Select Subject Matter. 
1. Job Analysis 
a. Analyzing a Skill:—Principal Steps 
and key points. 
b. Analyzing facts or information :— 
Major ideas and plus values. 





c. Analyzing an _ attitude:—Reasons 
given and emotional background 


factors. 
2. Selection:—How much and what to 
be taught. 
a. Time available. 
b. Equipment and facilities available. 
III. Plan the Lesson. 
1. In what order will material be taught. 
2. What procedures will be used. 
IV. Have Everything Arranged. 
1, Training Aids. 
a. Secure those available and suitable. 


b. Make additional necessary expedi- 
ents. 

c. See that equipment is in working 
order. 


2. Training Place. 
a. Make reservations well in advance. 
b. Prepare and arrange training place. 
V. Rehearse. 
1. Practice dry runs. 
2. Check yourself with Rating Form. 
3. Rehearse with assistants. 


INSTRUCTION 
“The Four States to be 
Instruction.” 

I, Presentation:—Present material to 
be learned. 

A. Introduction. 

1. Create a good learning situation. 
2. Arouse attention and interest. 

3. Define mission and purpose. 

4. Relate to previous instruction. 

B. Explanation and Demonstration:- 
Combine telling, showing and demon- 
strating. 

1. Explanation. 

a. Present 
clearly, 
quence. 

b. Stress important points. 

c. Present no more than 
can master. 

d. Use example, comparison, and 
contrast. 

e. Illustrate with visual aids. 

2. Demonstration. 

a. Accompany throughout with ex- 
planation. 

b. Make it short, simple, and real- 
istic. 

c. Set a high standard of perform- 
ance. 

II. Application:—Learn by doing. 

1. Have student perform skill, apply in- 
formation, or adopt attitude. 

2. Use constant supervision. 

3. Make corrections immediately. 

III. Examination:—Determine 
standing and ability. 

1. Have student perform without assist- 
ance. 

2. Test understanding as well as memory. 


Jasic used in 


material 
patiently, 


step-by-step, 
and in se- 


student 


under- 
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3. Check ability to use training under 
varied situations. 
Discussion-Critique: — Summarize 
and clarify. 

1. Provide over-all view. 

2. Indicate strong and weak points. 

3. Preview next related instruction. 


FOLLOW-UP 

“Four Principles for Supervision of 
Trainees.” 

I. Observe. 

1. Check newly trained man frequently. 
. Have him work without assistance. 
. Insist that he follow directions. 
. Assign definite person for him to con- 

sult if he has difficulties. 
5. Maintain an instructor-learner_rela- 


IV. 


Who 


tionship. 

II. Rate. 

1. Establish standards of perform: ice, 

2. Compare student’s performanc- with 
standards. 

3. Make student adhere to standa 

Retrain. 

1. Be alert for errors and correc. eac} 
as it appears. 

2. Taper off coaching. 


y 


THE SILENT MAN 
(Continued from page 14) 


rapidity of utterance for her imper- 
fect knowledge of our vernacular, 
fails to make herself understood by 
the counsel, who turns nonchalantly 
to the silent worker and says, ‘‘Mr. 
Reporter, will you kindly read what 
the witness said?” 

The whole range of sciences is 
comprised in the knowledge that a 
good court reporter must acquire. 
Today comes the skilled physician 
with his expert testimony and _ his 
learned disquisitions upon hystero- 
neurasthenia and _ cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, ransacking the dead past 
of Rome and Greece for terms to fit 
modern ailments and fin de siecle 
surgery; tomorrow the electrician 
with his talk of mysterious elements 
and forces—his microfarads and his 
electrostatics; again, the mechanical 
expert, glibly describing the compli- 
cated construction and working of 
appliances and instruments whose 


—_> —_—> —_> 


3. If student needs complete retr. ining 
don’t delay. 
IV. Commend. 
1. Praise those things the studen does 
well before correcting him. 
2. Employ constructive criticism, 
3. Maintain a friendly, fair, but firm re. 
lationship with him. 
very names are familiar only to the 


initiated. 

Add to a knowledge of these vari- 
ous subjects sufficient at least to 
recognize their nomenclature, a fair 
knowledge of the classics, a famili- 
arity with the most important modern 
languages, a fair amount of legal 
learning, a reading wide enough to 
recognize a quotation and assign it 
to its source, whether it be Shake- 
speare, Browning, the Bible, or the 
Zend-Avesta, a wide knowledge of 
geography, a modicum of history, a 
fluency with figures, and an absolute 
command of the intricacies of Iéng- 
lish speech — spelling, punctuation 
and grammar—and you have the 
foundation of a reporting career on 
which ten or twenty years’ active 
practice of your profession will en- 
able you to build the superstructure 
of success. 


—_> —_—> —-> 





The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


—_> —_—-> —_- 


—_> —_—> —- 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- 


spect—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to thew 


questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in 


the book you'll find the answer to this question. 


What is the Controlled Materials Plan? 


—_> —_-> > 
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ION 


A Placement Officer's View of the Business 
Curriculum, Part Il 


What Business Wants 


ERHAPS, in the discussion so 

far we have placed the “cart be- 
fore the horse,” so to speak. Per- 
haps our first inquiry should be to 
determine what business is actually 
seeking in the people it recruits. A 
definite answer is, of course, impos- 
sible. There are different kinds of 
business. Production requires vary- 
ing proportions of skilled and un- 
skilled manual labor, technically 
trained people, and office workers. 
Merchandising requires different 
types of workers. Demands vary also 
with the times. Normally, oppor- 
tunities abound in various types of 
sales work; now the demand for 
technicians far outruns the supply. 
Then the employment policy of dif- 
ferent employers, even in the same 
field, will differ widely. Some de- 
mand workers already trained while 
others prefer to do their own training 
almost exclusively. And so it goes. 

But some partial answers to the 
question of what business wants may 
be given. Considering high school 
graduates alone, many of you can 
give far better answers than I. It 
is safe to say, however, that demands 
abound for young people with train- 
ing in the mechanic arts and in 
mathematics and science, as well as 
for those with the mental alertness 
for office clerical work, the appear- 
ance, alertness, and physical stamina 
desired for retail clerkships, and those 
with the training and skill for typing, 
secretarial work, and bookkeeping or 
accounting. Demands for college 
graduates run much the same, with 
emphasis on training in mathematics, 
science, accounting, secretarial train- 
ing, and marketing. 

3ut all this does not yet give us a 
complete answer. Most business con- 
cerns have definite standard require- 
ments which those selected for em- 
ployment must meet. What are these 
standards? We get light on this 
question, at least as regards the re- 
quirements which must be met by 
college seniors, from a study made a 
few years ago by a leading mid-west- 
ern university, in which the require- 
ments of one hundred leading busi- 
ness firms employing college gradu- 
ates were surveyed and tabulated. 
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Editor’s Note: Part I of Mr. 
Hedges’ article appeared in the 
February issue of this magazine. 





In the order of their importance 
the qualifications sought were as fol- 
lows: 








Index Num- 
of ber 
Import-_ of 





Qualifications ance Firms 
High SCHOIATSHID: . 666060 seee's 100 83 
Good Personality ............ 82 65 
Leadership and Organizing 

PER 5 aie ore esis 4:5 «is 'euieeigroieis:s 63 
Aptitude for Special Field of 

Eee ais wicusie's ciasaaisteee's 3 46 
Some Business Experience ... 50 33 
Worked Way Through School 

(G1 lor SR er 3 eee 19 


Ease of Expression in Writing 26 9 
ENE NOS ors soo ss baie enero 25 8 
Unmarried Status 24 7 


sete reer nee 








My own experience tends to bear 
out these findings, except that at pres- 
ent specific training in the fields men- 
tioned a moment ago assumes rela- 
tively more importance. A few ex- 
amples of recruiting policy might be 
interesting, however. 

Most concerns recruiting college 
graduates for business positions— 
work in cost accounting, inventory 











re 


What Does Business 


Want? 


control, payroll accounting, statistics, 
various phases of marketing, insur- 
ance sales or field work, various 
phases of banking, business ma- 
chine sales and service, certain phases 
of management, etc., prefer business 
school graduates. There are of 
course, exceptions to this rule. One 
large manufacturing and distributing 
concern, operating (and recruiting) 
nationally, requires specialized busi- 
ness training for certain positions, 
but for a wide variety of positions 
requires no business training or ex- 
perience whatever. Instead, those 
who are employed are given a com- 
prehensive program of business train- 
ing, extending over several years. 
Another large concern, this one a 
bank, follows a similar policy except 
that the training is supplemented 
largely by evening school or cor- 
respondence study. This concern 
emphasizes personality and _intelli- 
gence to a high degree. While these 
are exceptions, however, most busi- 
ness concerns can usually find an 
opening for an exceptionally promis- 
ing young person with or without 
special training. But for certain spe- 
cific jobs, specialized training is es- 
sential (accounting, secretarial, and 
statistical work are good examples). 


How to Produce ‘‘What 
Business Wants” 


From what has been said, it seems 
evident that educators must continue 
to work in the dark with respect to 
the ultimate specific needs of a sub- 
stantial number of their students. 
Yet with respect to these, certain 
principles may be laid down. For 
perhaps a majority, training may be 
provided which will enhance their 
chances for satisfactory placement 
and for progressive success in the 
general area of their interest. Fora 
limited number, training of profes- 
sional or semi-professional character 
may be provided. In each case, place- 
ment must of necessity be consistent 
not only with the training but also 
with the other qualifications of the 
individual. 


At the Secondary Level 


Confining our attention exclusively 
to the business field let us examine 
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first the possibilities at the secondary 
level. For the moment we may 
neglect the needs of students who will 
continue their training in college. 
While the number of these will vary, 
depending on the type of high school, 
the type of community, general eco- 
nomic conditions, and other factors, 
they will always constitute a minority. 
The national average is some 15 to 
17% per cent and for the schools 
sending the highest percentage to col- 
lege the proportion will never exceed 
40 per cent. In most cases, therefore, 
the high school business curriculum 
should be concerned primarily with 
students who will seek employment 
of a more or less permanent type 
immediately on graduation. 

The greatest needs, both now and 
in normal times, appear to be for 
bookkeeping or accounting training, 
typewriting and shorthand, and for 
office and retail clerical workers. For 
the first two groups (accounting and 
secretarial), training of a very spe- 
cific character is needed. It is be- 
yond the scope of my subject to con- 
sider the content, method, or extent 
of the training. It should be suffi- 
cient, however, to enable the graduate 
to meet the normal entrance require- 
ments of employers in the community. 
For clerical work there is likely to 
be less emphasis on particular courses 
although a knowledge of office pro- 
cedures and practices (filing, com- 
munications, etc.) and of distributive 
trades and practices would be help- 
ful. But if the student is to be 
trained “to live a life,” as well as to 
absorb further training and assume 
greater responsibility in his job, 
civics, history, physical and _ social 
science, and (particularly) English 
should form a part of his program. 
Parenthetically, it might be pointed 
out that a graduate with a start in 
business may now and in the future 
secure almost whatever training he 
needs for advancement—and may 
proceed as far as his energy, ambi- 
tion, and capacity will carry him. (I 
refer, of course, to in-service courses, 
War Training courses [now], public 
evening and correspondence courses 
etc., which I am convinced have only 
seen the beginning of their develop- 
ment. ) 

Let us turn now to the student who 
plans to enter college. He may have 
several objectives in mind. He may 
want training which will help him 
finance his college course, with the 
idea ultimately of leaving the busi- 
ness field for science, engineering or 
some profession. If so, his problem 
(and the training required) is much 
the same as that of the student who 
expects to leave school, except that 
the entrance requirements of his 
chosen field must be considered. If 
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he plans to enter a collegiate school 
of business, he must consider both 
his financial needs and the require- 
ments for entrance, as well as the 
possibility of having to repeat courses 
for college credit. Consider the two 
specific fields in which problems 
most frequently arise—secretarial 
training and accounting. The student 
who comes to Indiana University 
with training in shorthand or type- 
writing takes an examination for 
credit and continues his work at the 
proper level as indicated by the ex- 
amination. The same is true of ac- 
counting but, it must be confessed, 
few qualify for credit. However, 
and this is significant, we find that 
those with previous high school work 
in the field do much better than those 
without this background. 

I should like to inject a comment 
at this point regarding the place of 
mathematics in the business curricu- 
lum. Apparently requirements vary 
upward from zero. What the mathe- 
matics should include or what amount 
should be required I am not prepared 
to say—but until the essential mathe- 
matical character of business is gen- 
erally recognized in the business cur- 
riculum, I believe we shall be failing 
to do justice to our students and to 
those who employ them. 


At the Collegiate Level 


At the collegiate level the area of 
predictable specific vocational needs 
of the student is perhaps narrower 
than at the secondary level. But at 
least the foundation of training on 
which we build is somewhat broader 
than at the secondary level. 

Let us consider first the case of 
the student with definite professional 
interests. (We can hardly speak of 
business in general as a profession— 
only certain phases of business oper- 
ation.) In at least one field, profes- 
sional training is possible—account- 
ing. How are we to determine what 
students should be given such train- 
ing? First, by the student’s expres- 
sion of interest; but this must be 
definitely supported by the ability to 
do superior work in the field. For- 
tunately, the placement opportunities 
at the professional level are usually 
adequate to absorb those who qualify. 
Another example is statistics, to 
which what was said of accounting 
applies. Other examples, perhaps 
less clear-cut, are marketing, adver- 
tising, finance and banking, secre- 
tarial work, insurance, real estate, 
management, and a few others. By 
and large, concentration with a view 
to the development of professional 
qualifications should be limited to 
those who have a well founded in- 
terest and aptitude for the field and 





who attain high scholastic ra ings, 
Only in this way may satisfactory 
placement be assured. 

For probably the majority of all 
school of business students, the ‘‘gen- 
eral business” curriculum is most 
satisfactory. Such a program, in 
addition to the underlying work in 
English composition and _ literature, 
social problems, government, mathe- 
matics, and economic principles, in- 
cludes training in the basic business 
fields of accounting, business siatis- 
tics, corporation finance, money and 
banking, marketing, and business 
law. To this may be added advanced 
courses in several of these fields or a 
sequence of several courses in some 
specialized field. If the latter alter- 
native is chosen, professional stand- 
ards of attainment are not required, 
The program is completed by the ad- 
dition of electives, the bulk of which 
usually fall in the business field. 

Because of the scope of his pro- 
gram, the “general business” student 
is reasonably well qualified for a wide 
variety of types of work. His re 
quired work in marketing, together 
with his broad general background, 
fit him to enter and advance, say, in 
retailing. Not as rapidly, perhaps, 
as the student who has concentrated 
in marketing. Or he could qualify 
equally well for work in banking and 
finance, insurance, real estate, or even 
(with his two years of required ac- 
counting) for routine accounting 
work. Thus, while he is not as well 
qualified as the specialized graduate, 
his field of choice is somewhat wider. 
But even for the specialized student, 
the program is never so detailed and 
specific as to run the risk of obso- 
lescence of the training because of 
changes in business practices. And 
in any case the breadth of the train- 
ing, with 40 per cent of the work in 
Arts and Sciences subjects, gives us 
as good a basis for “‘living a life” as 
can be provided—at least in the class- 
room. 

In considering the training of stu- 
dents to meet the requirements of 
business we have overlooked, so far, 
several of the qualifications included 
in the survey mentioned previously. 
Personality, leadership, and business 
experience need special mention. The 
first two are probably beyond the 
scope of curricular consideration, yet 
they must be taken into account. It 
is certainly not beyond the scope of 
counselors and guidance officers to 
point out and suggest methods of 
remedying personality deficiencies. 
While the means to be employed are 
beyond the scope of this discussion, 
I may say that my own experience 
indicates participation in extra cur- 
ricular activities is an effective reme- 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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Business Education and Crime Prevention 


FY RY school teacher is a potential 
crime fighter. Thus, the United 
States Secret Service is seeking the 
help of all school teachers, especially 
those in business schools, to fight the 
crimes of counterfeiting and check 
forgery. 
The counterfeiting of United 
States money is today at a minimum, 
and the school teachers of America 
have been a major factor in the de- 
feat of the bogus money maker. For 
exaniple, during the period 1933 to 
1936, victims of counterfeit bills lost 
an average of $771,000 each year. 
In 1937, with the encouragement of 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secret Service 
opened a nation-wide Know Your 
Money campaign. This new offen- 
sive against the counterfeiter was 
designed to teach potential victims 
how to know the difference between 
good money and bad. The idea was 
simple. If people could learn to de- 
tect counterfeit money they would 
cease to be gullible victims of passers. 
If the passers could not dispose of 
their false wares, they would be 
driven out of that criminal activity. 
And if the passers were eliminated, 
the actual makers of the bad bills 
would have no market for them. 


Film and Bulletin Aids 


Thousands of newspapers, maga- 
zines and other publications gave 
valuable help to Secret Service agents 
everywhere. Radio stations con- 
tributed time for enlightening broad- 
casts. The Secret Service itself pro- 
duced a Know Your Money educa- 
tional film and a 32-page Know Your 
Money booklet, showing how to de- 
tect counterfeit money. The film was 
shown in many of the high schools 
of the country, and is still widely 
used. The booklet has been adopted 
as a regular study unit in more than 
13,000 secondary schools, and has 
recently been centered in a new 
course of study prepared and recom- 
mended by the Americanism Com- 
mission of The American Legion. 
The booklet is the only one of its 
kind in existence. It is profusely 
illustrated with photographs of genu- 
ine and counterfeit money, repro- 
duced by special permission of Sec- 
retary Morgenthau, and it tells in 
simple language how to know the dif- 
ference between good and bad bills 
and coins. 

The Secret Service Know Your 
Money campaign began in 1937, 
when the average yearly losses from 
counterfeit bills were $771,000. For 
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the year ended June 30, 1943, such 
losses totaled $22,000. representing a 
drop of 97 per cent from the 1933- 
1936 average. 


A Danger to Youth 

The question arises as to why such 
a subject should be taught in the 
high schools of the nation. The 
answer is easy. Many passers of 
bogus bills and coins were boys and 
girls of high school age. In most 
cases, they were approached — by 
strangers on the street, for whom 


they acted as messengers. For in- 
stance, a man asks young Johnny 


Jones to go to the corner drug store 


Endorser! 
Identification. 


Know Your 
Require 


and buy a package of cigarettes. The 
stranger gives Johnny a _ ten-dollar 
bill and cautions him to be sure to 
get all the change. Johnny gets the 


cigarettes and delivers them to the 
stranger with the change. The 


stranger pays Johnny 50 cents for 
the errand. Johnny is amazed and 
delighted. Then the stranger sends 
Johnny on another mission with an- 
other ten-dollar bill, and maybe a 
third, and a fourth. If Johnny hasn’t 
yet been arrested, the stranger tells 
him that he can make some real 
money. 

“What -doin’?” Johnny asks. 

“Passin’ phoney dough,” the 
stranger explains.” “All them ten- 
dollar notes you changed for me was 
counterfeit!” 


Johnny is frightened. “Gee, whiz 


mister! I didn’t know that! No, I 
can’t do that. I’d better go home 
now.” 





Then the stranger delivers the final 
blow. “Listen, kid. You’re gonna 
do it whether you like it or not. If 
you don’t, all I have to do is tell the 
cops that you passed three phoney 
bills, and you'll wind up in jail so fast 
it'll make your head swim!” 

Johnny is afraid to pass counter- 
feits deliberately. But he is more 
afraid of jail, and of the disgrace he 


might bring upon his parents. He 
is forced to do the man’s bidding, 


and that is how many a criminal is 
born. Unfortunately, if Johnny is 
caught in some store, his crooked 
mentor on the outside makes a speedy 
departure, leaving Johnny to save his 
own neck—if he can. 


Why Teach Money-Study? 

Thus, the Secret Service Know 
Your Money campaign was brought 
to the high schools to acquaint boys 
and girls about to graduate with the 
pitfalls surrounding so-called “easy 
money” criminal careers. It is inter- 
esting to note that arrests of juvenile 
delinquents for counterfeiting de- 
creased some 58 per cent at a time 
when arrests of juveniles for all other 
crimes were steadily increasing. 

Today the Secret Service is in the 
midst of a fight against a different 


kind of criminal—a meaner, more 
vicious offender than the counter- 
feiter. This outlaw is the check thief 


and forger. He is mean because he 
steals checks from mail boxes, forges 
the endorsements, and _ victimizes 
small storekeepers who can ill afford 
the loss of $25 or $50. He is vicious 
because he steals “bread and butter” 

checks, among others. 


Prevention of False Cashing 
of Checks 


‘Bread and butter checks” are 
those sent by the Army and Navy 
to the families and dependents of 
American soldiers and sailors, as 
allotments and allowances. More 
than eight million of these checks are 
mailed every month, and every one 
of them that lies in a mail box offers 
a potential criminal opportunity to 
the thief and forger. Considering 
that the Government also sends mil- 
lions of other checks to Social Secur- 
ity beneficiaries, to farmers, and to 
others, it will be understood that the 
problem of fighting the forgery racket 
is an important and serious one. 

Unfortunately, many Government 
checks have been stolen and fraudu- 


lently negotiated by boys and girls 
of school age. In St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, for instance, two sisters, 13 
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and 15 years old, were arrested after 
they had stolen, forged, and cashed 
about three hundred dollars’ worth 
of checks. They thought it was an 
easy way to get money for candy 
and dolls and things, they said. 

The Secret Service is conducting a 
Know Your Endorsers campaign de- 
signed to smash the check forger by 
eliminating opportunities for his 
crime. It follows that the elimina- 
tion of criminal opportunity is also 
the removal of temptation from the 
boy or girl who might be impressed 
with the apparent simplicity of this 
type of crime. 


The Principles of the “Know 
Your Endorser” Campaign 


First, there are precautions to be 
followed by those who receive checks 
by mail: 

1. Be at home or have a member 
of your family at home when your 
check is due. Get it as soon as it is 
delivered. 

2. See that your name is printed 
clearly on your mail box. Equip the 
box with a good lock if it does not 
already have one. 

3. Try to cash your checks in the 
same place each month. This will 
make identification easier. 

4. Do NOT endorse your check 
until you are in the presence of the 
person you will ask to cash it. 

Second, there are rules for the 
merchants and others who cash 
these checks: 

1. When any stranger asks you to 
cash a check, insist that he properly 
identify himself as the rightful owner 
of the check. 

2. Before accepting any check 
from a stranger, ask yourself this 
question: “Jf this check is returned 
as a forgery, can I locate the forger 
and recover my loss?” 

3. If a check is already endorsed 
when it is presented, insist that it be 
endorsed again in your presence, and 
compare the writing. 

4. Have each check initialled by 
the employee who pays out money for 
it. 

All of this information is im- 
portant to the student, and especially 
the student of commercial subjects. 
Business school graduates are pre- 
paring themselves for business 
careers, and a knowledge of detection 
of counterfeit money, and methods 
for guarding against losses by check 
forgery, should be as much a part of 
their training as double-entry book- 
keeping, accounting, typewriting or 
spelling. 

Teachers are indeed potential 
crime fighters, and the Secret Service 
earnestly asks their help in the con- 
stant battle against the counterfeiter 
and the forger. 
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A PLACEMENT OFFICER’S VIEW 
(Continued from page 18) 


dial measure for many such deficien- 
cies. As to business experience, the 
necessity of earning his way fre- 
quently solves that problem for the 
student. The interneship program 
which we have used successfully for 
some time in the accounting field, and 
which we are now developing in the 
retailing field, is another step in the 
same direction. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain 
from referring once more to my ex- 
perience and pointing out the amaz- 
ing ignorance of students—particu- 
larly college seniors—of certain fun- 
damental “facts of business life,” a 
term I use for want of a better one. 
How to go about looking for a job, 
how to get an interview, how to 
prepare for it, what to do and say in 
the interview, what to wear, and a 
host of other questions arise when 
the student is ready at last to offer 
his services in the labor market. I 
even had one senior, and a good stu- 
dent, too, ask me if he should take his 
own bed linen, as well as his towels, 
when he stayed over night at a hotel 





in Chicago where he had been ¢ ‘led 
for an interview! He knew he sb puld 
take his towels but he wasn’t sure 
about the bed linen! For se eral 
years we have attempted to answer in 
advance many of the questions w iich 
are bound to arise, by requirin,: all 
seniors to attend a class (1 ‘our 
credit) called Personal Adjust ient 
to Business. Here are a few oi! the 
topics discussed: “What Busi iess 
Wants,” “Analyzing Yourself,” °Se- 
lecting Your Job,” “Selecting our 
Company,” “The Job-seeking Cam- 
paign,” “Letters of Application” 
“The Employment Interview,” “ol- 
low-up, Acceptance, Rejection,” “At- 
titude Toward the Job and Ultimate 
Success.” 

Programs of other schools may in- 
clude something which serves the 
same purpose. It is suggested here 
only because we have found that it 
pays big dividends in helping our 
students to present themselves in the 
most creditable light and at the same 
time reflect credit on us in the eyes 
of prospective employers. 
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By Doris Rice 
Senior High School, Northampton, Pennsylvania 
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The asterisk was used almost exclusively in making this design. 





The 


heavily shaded effect was obtained by re-striking the asterisk a number 
of times. The letters used were asterisk, underscore and apostrophe. 

This is one of the entries submitted in the Fifth Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted by Julius Nelson, Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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Code Typewriting 


Naval Training School (Ra- 
) located at Miami University 
ganized in June, 1942. Thir- 
ten iundred apprentice radiomen, 
inclu ing 400 WAVES and Marines 
(W.1.), are enrolled in the sixteen- 
week course. 

The code typewriting course meets 
six times a week for sixteen weeks, 
women’s reserve classes meeting only 
five hours a week. At the comple- 
tion of the course trainees are re- 
quire’ to type straight copy con- 
taining one-sixth numbers for ten 
minuies at the rate of forty five- 
stroke words a minute with five or 
less errors. Radio message fox 
headings are to be typed at thirty or 
more words a minute for ten minutes 
with the same error standard. A 
fox heading follows: NR 529 Z 
WEAL 191833 18S 188 223 A69 
921 GR 36 BT. These are minimum 
graduation standards, not representa- 
tive of the class averages. 

As proof that these standards are 
achieved, 87 percent of the last class 
was graduated. The average age of 
the class was 20% years and their 
average education, 11% years. 


Ti 


was 


Achievements 


“A Summary Study of 600 Train- 
ees,” a publication of the school 
training department, reveals that one 
battalion of 300 men trainees aver- 
aged 50.45 words a minute for ten 
minutes in the sixteen weeks; and 
averaged 36.9 words a minute on fox 
headings such as illustrated above. 


Though meeting one day less a 
week a battalion of women trainees 
averaged 59.6 words on a ten-minute 
straight copy with numbers final ex- 
amination ; their fox-head speed was 
45.4. The less nimble fingers of the 
men are attributable to the fact that 
the average sailor did heavy labor 
with his hands before joining the 
navy. 

The typewriters, most of them 
portables, are fitted with code key- 
boards. There are differences be- 
tween the code and standard key- 
boards, the 1 key being located where 
the 2 is on the standard keyboard. 
The hyphen is in the same location 
as the %4 key on the standard. The 
code zero has the slant line through it 
to distinguish it from the O key. 
This is a real advantage since the two 
characters are the same height. 

An average of 50 words a minute 
on portables means strenuous effort 
for men trainees and their instruct- 
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Typewriting Department 
Naval Training School (Radio) 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 





The classes of Professor Benson 
and his staff have led in the at- 
tainment of high standards in 
code typewriting in our Navy radio 
schools.—Editor. 





ors. This same class averaged 57.5 
when tested on uprights upon re- 
porting to a Navy communications 
center. 


Methods 


There are fifty trainees in each 
typing class. Some methods used in 
teaching classes of this size in six- 
teen weeks may be of interest. 

First, the three lower banks of 
keys are taught in five lessons, eight 


. Benson Instructing a Class in 
Code Typewriting. 


class meetings. The _ typewriting 
textbook we have written uses a di- 
rect-exercise approach, starting with 
two-letter words. 

In spite of the necessity for ac- 
curacy at the end of the course, strok- 
ing speed is paramount in the first 
class meetings. If speed is not de- 
veloped rapidly, the trainee will not 
be typing thirty words a minute the 
ninth week when he begins typing 
in code class. With good teaching, 
accuracy can be developed as the 
student progresses. Speed comes 





much easier when the vital stroking 
habits are being formed. Of course, 
no perfect-copy work is even sug- 
gested, for this leads to puttering 
and destroys the urge to drive on for 
more speed. Students are urged to 
keep the carriage moving to develop 
rhythm of stroking. Individual 
demonstration, imitation, and dicta- 
tion are better than any amount of 
phonograph music or metronomic 
time beaters. 

Second, the making of new strokes 
as well as each separate manipula- 
tion of the machine is thoroughly 
demonstrated from the front of the 
room before the trainees are allowed 
to try to imitate. A demonstration 
stand with  ball-and-socket joint 
should be used for this purpose, as it 
can be turned to all angles so that 
all may see. 

If the student gets an eye pattern 
of what is expected as correct finger 
movement, he starts concentrating on 
developing correct habits from the 
first. Thus maximum time is used 
for speed development and the need 
for technique-correction work mini- 
mized. Each separate movement is 
pictured on the board by the instruct- 
or to help student perception. These 
stroke drawings are easily under- 
stood ; they practically eliminate push 
stroking. Each habit is mastered 
separately before the student is al- 
lowed to try to coordinate it with 
previously learned habits. 

Half-minute timed writings are 
given the first class meeting ; for ma- 
terial the two-letter words taught 
earlier in the hour are used. Some 
will question this; but a wide-awake 
teacher will discover incorrect habits 
in the making and will eliminate 
them before they become established. 
This is done by individual demon- 
stration and work with the student 
at his machine, leading him to imi- 
tate the instructor’s movements to the 
highest degree possible. Finger ex- 
ercises are included and posture 
check-ups are given during the first 
weeks. Finger exercises outside of 
class time are encouraged. 

Third, the number bank of keys is 
taught in one lesson, the sixth. In 
introducing the numbers, the work 
proceeds from known to unknown: 
sws, sws, swsls sis sls 1 1, the 1 
being above the w. Insistence is upon 
absolute touch fingering. Errors in 
typing numbers have serious conse- 
quences. 

After the numbers are taught, two 
weeks are allowed for coordinating 
them with the letter strokes before 
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emphasizing fox heading writing 
speed. Because so few have had 
touch typing of numbers, the less 
than fifty per cent of our trainees 
with previous typing training do little 
better than our beginning students. 


Speed 


Fourth, speed is developed in typ- 
ing mixed coded groups, X6Y29, 
through timed dictation by the in- 
structor. During the second, third, 
and fourth weeks when the number 
reaches are being coordinated with 
the letters, a large portion of class 
time is devoted to dictation at a speed 
slightly faster than the accurate speed 
of the class. The first time this is 
done, the instructor should type at 
his demonstration stand. Following 
his example, the students will en- 
deavor to keep up. By gradually in- 
creasing the timed speed of the dicta- 
tion of a familiar coded-group line, 
the students will be /ed into faster 
stroking. The instructor will be sur- 
prised to note that much of this speed 
carries over into timed number writ- 
ing on unfamiliar material. 

Fifth, alternate weeks of emphasis 
upon speed and accuracy have proven 
themselves in this school. If a class 
is subnormal in development, two 
weeks of speed dictation emphasis 
followed by one of accuracy at the 
then attained speed will be found to 
accomplish the desired results. This 
implies a minimum of exercise typ- 
ing during speed-emphasis weeks. 
Our students are typing thirty-five 
words a minute at the end of twelve 
weeks. The four remaining weeks 
are used for emphasis upon the ac- 
curacy so necessary. To qualify for 
an accuracy certificate in code typing 
our trainees must type without error 
600 fox-head characters sent in code 
by a naval shore station. 

Homogeneous grouping is fol- 
lowed in the department from the 


first. As soon as a new battalion ar- 
rives, the trainees are segregated ac- 


cording to musical ability and experi- 
ence, age, height, previous occupa- 
tion, and previous typing training, if 
any. Tables of various heights are 
utilized in the typing rooms. Error 
analysis charts and corrective exer- 
cises receive attention each week 
starting with the fifth. 


Testing 


Sixth, the testing program of the 
department is based upon the as- 
sumption that nothing succeeds like 
success. No failing marks are given 
the first two weeks. With this posi- 
tive psychological approach, each 
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trainee is started out striving for a 
100 percent mark each week. He is 
shown that this is possible for him. 
The standards for just passing are 
never revealed ; thus loafing is almost 
eliminated. 

Large graphs are hung at the front 
of each classroom showing the 100 
percent speed in straight copy and 
fox for each of the sixteen weeks. 

Emphasis is placed upon the form- 
ation of good work habits as shown 
by exercise work handed in for 
checking once a week. A technique- 
check sheet is filled out for each stu- 
dent the second and fifth weeks. 

Detailed marking scales were made 
to transfer typing speeds into per- 
centages for weekly marking pur- 
poses. The first ones devised were 
based upon the scanty literature 
about the normal learning curve of 
typewriting. They were unsatis- 
factory. Then we graphed a normal 
learning curve of over 5,000 of our 
trainees and obtained satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Seventh, code is taken with a pen- 
cil for eight weeks before coordi- 
nating it with typing. This allows 
ample time to fix typing habits and 
develop a speed over twenty-five, 

A navy official experimented with 
one battalion, starting it on the type- 
writers in code classes the first week. 


It was soon proven that two 
skills ‘cannot be coordinated 
each has been mastered separate 





until 






Implications for Civilian 
Training 





Lastly, some implications for ci- 
vilian typing training can be drawn 
from our experience. 

The teaching of touch typins of 
numbers should receive greater em- 
phasis; allowing students to lock at 
the number keys is inexcusable. 

The value of individual demon- 
stration and imitation as contrasted 
with teaching from the front of the 
room has proven itself in our in- 
tensive program in spite of a class 
size of fifty. 

Paced dictation and alternate speed 
and accuracy emphasis have been 
proven invaluable in speed deveclop- 
ment. 

The average business educator will 
find a knowledge of the normal 
learning curve of typewriting very 
helpful. 

Stroking speed should not be post- 
poned until accuracy is attained. 

As an outcome of what is being 
accomplished in  war- training pro- 
grams, the most progressive business 
educators may shorten the time nec- 
essary to train clerical workers. 
Fifty-word typists can be trained in 
one semester. 



















STUDENT’S TYPING TESTS 


The Student’s Typing Tests, sponsored 
for the second year by the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, are available 
for distribution to schools. These tests 
were formerly sponsored by the Type- 
writer Educational Research Bureau— 
Remington Rand, Inc., Royal Typewriter 
Company, L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc., and Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company—but since the companies 
which subscribed the cost of this service 
have converted their entire facilities to war 
production, they are unable to continue 
rendering this service. 

To enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms 
for each test is being published in THE 
JourNAL for the month in which the test 
is to be given. These norms are based on 
the test scores of 500 second year typing 
students in the third and fourth years of 
high school. All classes meet five periods 
per week and the length of the period 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 
all second year groups have been combined 
since there is no significant difference be- 
tween scores of each group. 


This year Certified Typist Certificates 
will be available to students in schools 
using the 1943-1944 Student’s Typing 
Tests. The Bronze Certificate is for stu- 
dents who can type 30 words per minute 
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and less than 40, the Silver Certificate for 
those who can type 40 words per minute 
and less than 50, and the Gold Certificate 
for those who can type 50 words and above 
per minute and who in addition have a per- 
centile ranking of 60 or above on the pro- 
duction tests. Full particulars are included 
in the manual which accompanies _ the 
Student’s Typing Tests. 

Requests for information and comments 
on any phase of this testing program 
should be addressed to the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 


ROUGH DRAFT TEST 














Vol X, Number 6 March, 1944 
Percentiles Words per Minute 

100 50 

99 47 

98 44 

95 41 

90 38 

80 35 

70 33 

60 31 

50 29 

40 27 

30 25 

20 23 

10 20 

5 17 

2 14 

1 12 
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Inven 


tories 


by Sister M. Alexius, O. P. 


Edgewood High School 
of the Sacred Heart 
Madison, Wisconsin 


HE subject of inventories is a 

broad one. Interesting and com- 
plex as it is, the problem has mer- 
ited the long diligent research and 
study of cost accountants throughout 
the history of American business, 

First of all, what is an inventory, 
and why should we take one? Fun- 
damentally the inventory simply rep- 
reseiits unrecovered costs of one pe- 
riod to be applied against the sales 
of a subsequent period. The inven- 
tory is not fundamentally for pur- 
poses of setting up a balance sheet 
value, but is required primarily for 
the purpose of determining the re- 
sults of operations. Inventories fre- 
quently constitute a considerable por- 
tion of a company’s total assets and 
hence have a very important bearing 
on any consideration of current finan- 
cial condition or of profit determina- 
tion. In fact, the determination of 
income is the fundamental reason for 
having the inventory. 

The kinds of inventory vary with 
the type of enterprise. The retail or 
wholesale concern owns but one kind 
of inventory—finished goods manu- 
factured by other companies, which 
it is offering for sale in the regular 
course of its business. The manu- 
facturing concern usually will have 
raw materials, goods in process of 
manufacturing, and completely man- 
ufactured goods. 


Valuing the Inventory 


The Internal Revenue Code en- 
acted February 10, 1939, lists two 
fundamental inventory requirements. 
These requirements provide that in- 
ventories shall be taken on a basis 
that will: 

1. Conform to the best accounting 

practice in the trade or business. 

2. Most clearly reflect income. 


The code implies and the regulations 
state that consistency in inventory 
practice is more important than the 
particular method of valuation that 
may be used. Consistency will often 
produce better results than will a 
constant shifting from one good 
method to another good method. 
There are many methods of inven- 
tory valuation. Among them we 


might mention cost; cost or market, 
whichever is lower ; average cost; re- 
tail-inventory method ; normal stock; 
first-in, first-out; and last-in, first- 
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out. It is important to recognize that 
the method which can be properly 
employed in one industry to clearly 
reflect income may not be suitable for 
another industry. Also, it frequently 
happens that one company finds it 
necessary to use two or more meth- 
ods, due to the diversity of its oper- 
ations. All concerns should keep the 
cost principle in mind that the inven- 
tory at the beginning and end of the 
period should be valued on the same 


basis. 
Cost Method 


In this method the actual cost of 
the goods used is based upon the as- 
sumption that goods on hand are 
deemed to be the goods most recently 
purchased. Let us consider briefly 
first of all the meaning of the term 
“cost” as applied to the inventory. 
All public accountants learn from 
their earliest experience that the 
meanings attached to the term “cost” 
as applied to the inventory cover a 
wide range. A company may claim 
to value the inventory at “actual 
cost,” which may or may not include 
the expense of voidable and unneces- 
sary waste, losses and mistakes. 

According to Section 19.22 (c)-3 
of the Income Tax Regulations 103 
under the Internal Revenue Code we 
find that cost means: 


1. In the case of merchandise on 
hand at the beginning of the taxable 
year, the inventory price of such 
goods. 

2. In the case of merchandise pur- 
chased since the beginning of the 
taxable year, the invoice price less 
trade or other discounts, except 
strictly cash discounts approximating 
a fair interest rate, which may be de- 
ducted or not at the option of the 
taxpayer is provided. To this net in- 
voice price should be added transpor- 
tation or other necessary charges in- 
curred in acquiring possession of the 
goods. 


In a survey of inventory valuation 
practices prepared in 1938 by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
there was indicated that approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the companies 
contributing to the survey valued in- 
ventory at cost and cost only. 

This method applies in most cases 
to job lots. Usually the use of this 
method involves other cost methods 
for certain parts of the inventory 
since it is impossible to clearly identi- 
fy all prices and costs entering into 
the complete inventory. 


Cost or Market, 
Whichever Is Lower 


The cost or market, whichever is 
lower method is also based upon the 
assumption that goods on hand are 
deemed to be the goods most recently 
purchased. It is one of the most 
generally accepted valuations pre- 
scribed for general purpose by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

In the vast majority of cases ac- 
countants feel that a loss has actually 
occurred if inventories can be re- 
placed at a lower figure than cost. 
They subscribe to the theory that 
losses should be taken in the period 
in which they are recognized—the 
fact that inventory can be replaced 
at a lower figure than cost is taken to 
mean that a loss has actually oc- 
curred, 


This method is the one most gen- 
erally used and regardless of criti- 
cism it still applies to more businesses 
than does any other. The lower of 
cost or market method of valuing in- 
ventories does not, critics say, pro- 
vide a consistent basis. They say it 
writes down inventories when the 
market is below cost but it fails to 
write them up when the market is 
above cost. If one looks at the bal- 
ance sheet from the standpoint of a 
liquidating concern that is a sound 
criticism, but we are considering in- 
ventories from the standpoint of a 
going concern. To a going concern 
the income statement is of first im- 
portance and the balance sheet is of 
secondary importance. The funda- 
mental objective in taking an inven- 
tory is to determine the operating re- 
sults and if the inventory is found to 
be worth less than cost it certainly 
should be valued at market as a de- 
ferred cost to future sales because in 
the subsequent period the selling 
price of the goods will undoubtedly 
be lower as a result of the drop in 
the market value of the goods in the 
inventory. One could not argue 
soundly that it is good accounting to 
carry forward inventories at valua- 
tions above replacement market to be 
applied against future sales which 
probably would be met at lower sell- 
ing prices. 

If the prices of raw materials go 
down then the resulting inventory 
loss applies against all of the sales 
made in the past period and should 
be accordingly absorbed and that loss 
will be absorbed under the correct 
application of the lower of cost or 
market method. In the great ma- 
jority of -businesses the lower of cost 
or market is the inventory valuation 
method to use, but it needs to be 
properly and correctly handled with a 
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full appreciation of the principles 
upon which it rests. 

An inventory priced on the basis 
of the lower of cost or market valu- 
ation of inventories is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

The chief advantage of the lower 
of cost or market valuation of in- 
ventories is found in the conservative 
valuation which results. For the por- 
tion of the inventory which has de- 
clined in market value, the loss is 
recognized; and for the remaining 
portion of the inventory which has 
not suffered a decline in market 
value, cost is the basis of valuation. 


DEPARTMENT 89 


previous month and the average cost 
at the close of the month is computed 
by dividing the total quantity into the 
total money figures. This average 
is then applied to the quantity of ma- 
terials used for manufacture during 
the month and the amount so com- 
puted is credited to the material ac- 
count. 


Retail Inventory Method 


Under the retail method of inven- 
tory valuation the selling price is 
used as the basis. Inventories are 
valued at the price at which it is in- 
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Cost or Market, Whichever is Lower Method of Inventory Valuation. 


The advantage of a full statement of 
facts relative to financial condition 
may be gained by giving information 
regarding the market value or repro- 
duction cost in a parenthetical nota- 
tion in the balance sheet as_illus- 
trated below: 
Merchandise 
ket value 
cost 


Inventory (Mar- 


$20,000) stated at 


Average Cost 


This average cost method is a com- 
promise between the first-in, first-out 
method and the last-in, first-out 
method. It is perhaps the most com- 
monly used method of arriving at in- 
ventory value. There are a great 
many variations of this method of 
valuation. The average cost of pro- 
ducing all of the inventory products 
during the taxable year when the re- 
turn is made may be used to price 
the inventory. If a greater amount 
is on hand than was manufactured 
during the year the difference is 
priced at the cost of manufacture 
during the previous year. This meth- 
od is allowed by Treasury Decision 
3024 for use by lumber manufac- 
turers. 

Still another variation of this 
method is the Monthly Average Cost. 
Goods purchased during a month are 
added both as to quantity and cost to 
the quantity and cost balance of the 
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tended or hoped to sell the merchan- 
dise, and from that price is deducted 
the percentage of gross profit to be 
realized, generally known as the 
“markup.” 

It is obvious that goods recently 
purchased will be valued at approxi- 
mate cost, but goods which have been 
in stock for some time or which have 
been carried over from one season to 
another may be valued at very much 
less than cost, as the selling price on 
say, ladies coats carried over from 
one season to another may be so re- 
duced that the gross selling price 
without any consideration of markup 
would be less than the original cost. 

This method is generally accepted 
as correct for merchandising enter- 
prises as it has the effect of throwing 
into the current period losses which 
are incurred in keeping a wide as- 
sortment of goods or in keeping a 
stock of goods which are subject to 
changes in style. 

The decreased price of goods not 
sold in the season for which they 
were purchased is a direct cost of the 
goods sold, and the retail method of 
inventory throws that cost into the 
period to which it applies. This 
method is included among the ap- 
proved methods of inventory valua- 
tion by the United States Treasury 
Department. 


The following illustration is i dic. 
ative of the manner of detern Ling 
the value of an inventory by th. re 
tail-inventory method: 

Cost Se 
Price Price 
Beginning inventory... 4 
1 
1 


Purchases 
Mark-ups 


$25,000.00 $40, 30.00 
75,000.00 115, 90.00 
0.00 


Witee do scsisnndss $100,000.00 $165, 00.00 
Rate of gross profit 
based on selling price is 


$65,000 
$165,000 


Deduct: 
a eee $125,000.00 


Sales 
Mark-downs 5,000.00 


== 39:39% 


Total deductions.. 


Gross profit 


($35,000 X 39.39%). 13,737.88 


Inventory priced at 
approximate cost .... $21,212.12 





We can see plainly that the funda- 
mental principle involved is that the 
total cost of goods handled may be 
converted to selling price, with the 
total sales then deducted to produce 
the inventory at selling price. Elimi- 
nation of gross profit from the in- 
ventory at selling price produces the 
inventory at cost. The retail-method 
is based upon the rate of gross profit 
estimated for the current period. 


Normal Stock Method 


Normal stock is also known as the 
“base stock” method. The United 
States Treasury Department does not 
now recognize the use of normal 
stock method for tax purposes. And 
still there does not seem to be any 
other method available which shows 
accurate results in industries produc- 
ing basic raw materials, or where the 
greater part of the cost of the fin- 
ished product is the cost of the basic 
raw material of which it is composed. 
This is particularly true where the 
processing period is long and where 
a constant minimum amount of the 
raw material must be maintained in 
process. In enterprises of this sort, 
for example, a woolen or cotton mill, 
a tannery, a smelter, or’ an oil re- 
finery, there must be kept in process 
an amount of raw material which is 
substantially equal to the production 
of the plant for the length of the 
processing period. 

Generally this method cannot be 
applied to any industry which does 
not in some way process the mate- 
rial. The material must be basic and 
homogeneous and must be such that 
no question of style or design, is in- 
volved. 

It is obvious that this method of 
valuation is really a cost basis based 
upon the assumption that the normal 
stock was the first acquired and 
therefore it is valued at the prices 
current in that year and that the ex- 
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cess Which has been acquired since 


is . ilued at the purchase cost. 
lis method recognizes that under 
cer iin manufacturing conditions 


the e must be a minimum quantity of 
iny ntory constantly on hand. It is 
soretimes described as a kind of 
per:nanent current asset which should 
be valued at a constant basic or 
normal cost figure. 

‘he normal stock method of valu- 
ation of inventory has proved to be 
a large factor in leveling the gains 
anc losses over a period of abnormal 
price conditions. It is quite apparent 
that the normal stock method as de- 
scribed brings some striking differ- 
ences in practice and results from 
the methods commonly used. 


First-in, First-Out Method 


The first-in, first-out method of 
pricing issued material is based on the 
theory that material is always issued 
from the earliest lot on hand and 
should be priced at the cost at which 
that lot was placed in stock. This 
method is widely used and has the 
advantage of simplicity as the cost 
rate to be used in pricing each issue 
of materials can be found by exami- 
nation of the previous issues and 
comparison of them with the re- 
ceipts. 

Under this method the tendency is 
for the inventory values to approxi- 
mate the market since the material 
in the inventory at cost will represent 
the most recent purchases. Where 
there is no close relationship be- 
tween raw material prices and fin- 
ished goods (selling prices) and in- 
ventory turn-over is rapid this meth- 
od is applicable. It will be found 
that in many industries furnishing 
war products today, where the tend- 
ency will be for costs to be reduced 
as methods, processes, facilities, and 
planning are improved, first-in, first- 
out may be the correct cost to use. 
In normal times products subject to 
early model changes are valued on a 
first-in, first-out basis. 


Last-in, First-Out Method 


Last-in, First-out method is based 
on the theory that material is always 
issued from the latest lot received 
and should be priced at the cost at 
which that lot was placed in stock. 
The last-in, first-out method values 
the issued materials at more nearly 
the current market price than do the 
previously discussed methods. 

The Federal Tax Guide for 1943- 
1914 has this to say about the last- 
in, first-out method : 

“Generally speaking the last-in, first- 
out method will show smaller profits 
when prices are rising and larger 
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profits when prices are falling than the 
normal first-in, first-out method. 
Businesses most likely to benefit by 
its adoption are those in which: 

1. The value of inventory is large 
compared with other assets and 
sales. 

2. Production consumes a lengthy 
period; and 

3. The price of goods included in 
inventory are subject to wide fluc- 
tuations. Usually this method can- 
not be used to advantage by con- 
cerns having a rapid turn-over such 
as the ordinary retail house or de- 
partment store.” 


One possible disadvantage of the 
last-in, first out method is this: If 
when you adopt it your inventory is 
valued at a high base price and you 
run into a period of declining prices, 
you may be pricing current sales at 
values below those at which your base 
inventory is being carried. Thus for 
balance sheet purposes under those 
conditions in order to have your bal- 
ance sheet represent an inventory at 
the lower of cost or market which is, 
of course, what it should be shown 
at for credit purposes you will have 
to set up a reserve on the balance 
sheet for the difference between the 
value at which the inventory is car- 
ried and the value at the lower of 
cost or market. 

Obviously since the Federal Tax 
Law requires that when you adopt 
the method it shall be used for stat- 
ing income, you will have to charge 
this reserve against surplus and not 
against profit and loss. Ina situation 
of this kind you would have the profit 
and loss statement reflecting one fig- 
ure while on the surplus statement 
there would appear an additional 
charge for the write-down of inven- 
tories to the lower of cost or market. 

For further illustration it might 
be well to restate that in the last-in, 
first-out method the sales are as- 
sumed to consist of the last goods 
purchased and the inventory at the 
end of the period is assumed to con- 
sist of the earliest purchases. 

By this method, it is apparent, re- 
sults will be reduced on a rising mar- 
ket. Conversely, on a falling market 
they will be increased as the loss in 
value of the normal inventory is elim- 
inated since it is fixed against price 
depreciation as well as against ap- 
preciation. However, over a period 
of years the results should approxi- 
mate the same by either the first-in, 
first-out or by the last-in, first-out 
methods. The benefits in the last-in, 
first-out might be stated as follows: 

1. It prevents the overstatement of 
real profits or losses and places them 
in the year in which they are realized. 

2. It prevents the payment of taxes 
on unrealized inventory profits. Taxes 
will be paid when profits are actually 
realized. 


3. It tends to improve financial ad- 
ministration by showing expendable 
earnings more reliably. 


_4. It helps to reduce violent fluctua- 
tions and to level off peaks and val- 
leys. 


Conclusions 


There are other methods but these 
are enough to illustrate the possi- 
bilities. No one of these methods is 
absolutely right or absolutely wrong. 
Each is merely a method suitable 
under certain conditions, unsuitable 
under others. Normal stocks would 
be ridiculous in a department store 
and the retail-method would hardly 
work in a steel plant. 

In the face of so many possibili- 
ties what is the test to determine the 
appropriateness of any one method 
to a given situation? Generally that 
method under which book income 
most closely approximates realized 
or realizable income is the method to 
be preferred. No method which has 
the effect of speeding up or retarding 
the recording of income can be con- 
sidered correct. 
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This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business and associate professor at 
Meredith College, Raleigh, North Care- 
lina, is open to questions from our readers 
on any transcription points. Dr. Popham 
will consult leading authors of typing 
manuals, style books, and transcription 
texts to determine the consensus on proper 
usages. 


QUESTIONS 


1. If the title “Mr.” is used in writing 
“Mr. John Jones, President, The Jones 
Company,” does the typist violate the 
rule against using double titles? 


2. How should sentences 
‘‘namely” be punctuated? 


containing 


3. How should ‘‘one billion dollars” be 
expressed? 


4. Is ‘‘pay roll’ written as one word or 
two? 


5. How should sentences containing “such 
as” be punctuated? 

Now turn to page 38 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear m 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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3 NEW |Gtegg TEXTS 
FOR ADVANCED SHORTHAND 


Written and Approved by Experts 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING FOR COLLEGES, by Gregg. 

This new 640-page text contains 160 of the most effective speed-building 
assignments yet to be published. The letters and articles have never 
before appeared in print. The five-assignment cycle that has made all 
the other texts in the Gregg Speed Building series so outstandingly 


successful during the past ten years has been retained in this latest 





addition to the series. List Price. $1.60 


ne wy toys » 5 


GRAPHIC TRANSCRIPTION, by Berlin, Nunes, and Fromberg. 


A new, all-shorthand text containing 80 assignments. Used in manu- 


script by the authors, who are teachers in the largest public high school 
in the country, holding many prizes for the exceptional accomplish- 
ment of its shorthand students, Original pen sketches by well-known 
artist illustrate each assignment. A basic English principle is incorpo- 
rated in each assignment. Thought questions on the content of the 


letters and vocabulary building exercises are also included. 
List Price, $1.50 








RATIONAL DICTATION STUDIES, by McNamara and Baten. 
An advanced shorthand text, new from cover to cover, organized into 
five sections: (1) Word-Retention Exercises, (2) Repetition Exercises, 
(3) Business Letters arranged from short to long and from easy to 
difficult, (4) Articles, (5) New York State Regent Examinations. The 
margins are filled with shorthand outlines placed opposite the words 
they represent—a visible vocabulary with no key needed. Separate 
indexes for letters, legal material, and articles, together with model 


letters and a letter-placement table, complete the usefulness of this text. 
List Price, $1.32 








Follow through with Gregg materials 
in advanced shorthand. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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 EUSINESS TEACHERS 









Lt. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 


The Navy has produced several films for its civilian training program for 


office employees. 


These films cover fields of teaching included in business 


education. Business teachers are concerned with the educational aspects of 
the same compulsions that caused these films to be produced, namely, the 
scarcity of adequate office workers to handle the enormously increased war 
load. Use of these films may help to speed the training of potential office 


workers now studying in our high schools and colleges. 


By arrangement with 


the Office of Education it is possible for schools to purchase prints of these 


films from Castle Films, Inc., 


Radio City, 


New York City. If purchased, 


these films may not be cut or edited in any way nor may they be shown at 
meetings where admission is charged. All the films are 16 mm. sound motion 
pictures. The first three were summarized in the January and February issues 


of this magazine. 
issue. 


The fourth and fifth in the list are summarized in this 


Advanced Typing—Duplicating and Manuscript 
21, (approx.) Reels, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture 


This picture shows a great num- 
ber of things. It gives instruction 
in the proper way to make masters 
for the Mimeograph duplicator, in- 
cluding the use of the illuminated 
drawing board, methods of mak- 
ing hectograph masters and a dem- 
onstration of the Electromatic Hec- 
towriter. Master copies for the pho- 
tographic offset and the direct off- 
set are made. “With an ordinary 
typewriter you get right margins 
that look like this. However, with 
an Underwood Justifying — type- 
writer it is possible for you to write 
this same copy with a straight right 
margin and get copy or masters like 
this. The FElectromatic Propor- 
tional Spacing machine gives an 
appearance similar to print in writ- 
ing correspondence and in master 
copies.” The Vari-Typer compos- 
ing machine is a special form of 
typing machine which is used for 
making masters for hectographs, 
Mimeograph and offset duplicating. 
With the Vari-Typer it is possible 
to interchange more than one hun- 
dred sizes and styles of type. When 


changing from a large face to a 
smaller face type, the machine can 
be adjusted to space proportionate- 
ly. It is also possible to justify the 
right margin on the Vari-Typer. 

Type sizes are explained. Pica 
type is ten pitch or ten spaces to 
an inch. This will give approxi- 
mately twelve words on a six inch 
writing line. The next most popu- 
lar size is Elite or twelve pitch. You 
can get twenty per cent more copy 
on a page with Elite type than you 
can with ten pitch Pica. Various 
styles of type are shown: Book, 
Gothic, Italic, and Script. Typing 
manuscripts with footnotes, planning 
the placement of letters on the page, 
the improvisation of characters and 
marks such as symbols for degrees, 
the pound sterling, division signs, 
exclamation points, etc., are shown. 
Centering of material and the mean- 
ing of proofreader’s marks are dem- 
onstrated. Both the centering of ti- 
tles and the meanings of proofread- 
er’s marks are presented in consid- 
erable detail. 


Machine Transcription-Machine Operation 
1% Reels, 16 mm. Sound 


The purpose of this film is to 
teach efficient use of dictating and 
transcribing machines. _ Dictating 
and transcribing machines enable the 
dictator to work independently of his 
secretary. There is no problem of 
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reading notes taken by another per- 
son. One secretary can transcribe 
cylinders recorded by a dozen dif- 
ferent dictators, or, a dozen differ- 
ent secretaries can transcribe cyl- 
inders recorded by one dictator. 


The important parts of the Dicta- 
phone and the Ediphone are pointed 
out and demonstrated. “The indi- 
cator slip is very important. It gives 
the operator such information as the 
length of the letter, corrections, in- 
structions, name of the dictator, 
number of carbons and enclosures.” 
The wax cylinders on the surface of 
which the dictation is recorded are 
shown. For re-use, resurfacing on 
a shaving machine is necessary. The 
average cylinder can be resurfaced 
about one hundred times. Blank 
cylinders of either make may be used 
interchangeably on the two makes of 
machines, but the number of sound 
grooves recorded per inch of cylin- 
der differs. If cylinders dictated on 
one make of machine are to be tran- 
scribed on the other slight mechani- 
cal adjustments should be made to 
insure perfect reproduction. 

The left foot control on the Dicta- 
phone starts and stops the dictation. 
The right foot control is used to re- 
peat dictation. Approximately ten 
words are repeated when the control 
is tapped. On the Ediphone, hand 
controls are used for the same pur- 
pose. To start dictation the operator 
taps the left key with the left thumb. 
The key on the right is tapped with 
the right thumb when repeat is de- 
sired, 

At this point, Miss Lenore Fenton 
demonstrates the correct operation of 
the transcribing machine. First, the 
indicator slip is placed in the holder. 
The reproducer lever is up and the 
carriage is at the extreme left. With- 
out handling the surface of the rec- 
ord the cylinder is pushed firmly on 
the mandrel. Taking the hearing 
tubes from their hook starts the mo- 
tor but not the cylinder. To make 
the cylinder revolve touch the left 
dictation control lightly with your 
toe. Lower the reproducer lever so 
the jewel touches the surface of the 
record. The loudness of the voice 
in the earphones can be adjusted by 
turning the volume control to the 
right or left. Set the control so that 
the dictation is just loud enough to be 
clearly audible. If the voice is too 
high pitched move the tone control 
to the right. If too low, move the 
control to the left. The dictation can 
be controlled by pressing down to 
start, releasing to stop. To repeat 
the last few words, touch the right 
control lightly. When the dictation 
has been transcribed the cylinder 
should be removed. 

With the detailed directions for re- 
moving the cylinder the motion pic- 
ture completes the instruction for the 
mechanical operation of the Dicta- 
phone and the Ediphone. 
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REVISED LOAN PACKETS AVAILABLE 


The loan packets entitled Secondary 
Schools in Wartime have been revised and 
are now available to teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and librarians. Fifteen pub- 
lications have been assembled into a col- 
lection, intended to acquaint readers with 
programs and recommendations which may 
be adapted to different school situations. 
Materials have been furnished by the de- 
partments of education of Connecticut, 
Louisiana, Missouri, and Pennsylvania; the 
Los Angeles County Schools; the State 
University of Iowa, the University of 
Minnesota, and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

One of the most recently published items 
is Adapting the High School to Wartime 
and Postwar Needs, prepared by the staff 
of the University High School, University 
of Minnesota; another is Secondary School 
Credit for Educational Experience in Mili- 
tary Service, from the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. Two 
reports of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission have been retained from the origi- 


nal packets: 4 Il’ar Policy for American 
Schools and IWhat the Schools Should 
Teach in Wartime. <A _ recent publication 
of the U. S. Office of Education has been 
added, Correspondence Study in High- 
School Wartime Programs, w hich describes 
one method of achieving some of the ob- 
jectives of the High-School Victory 
Corps. The manual, High-School V ictory 
Corps, and Secondary Schools and the War 
Effort, both Office of Education publica- 
tions, have been carried over into the re- 
vision of the packets. 

To obtain a packet on Secondary Schools 


in Wartime for 2 weeks’ loan, write to 
Information Exchange, U. S. Office of 


Education, Washington 25, D. C., specify- 
ing Packet I-S-1. There is no expense to 
borrowers, since franked labels are fur- 
nished for their return without payment 
of postage, when packages do not exceed 
four pounds in weight. A catalog listing 
75 titles of packets on a wide range of 
subjects is available free upon request. 


TYPEWRITER REGULATIONS EASED 


As a result of decreased Government 
requirements for used typewriters and the 
resumption of limited production of new 
machines, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion recently announced an easing of its 
rationing regulations affecting rentals and 
sales of used typewriters. 

All models of used typewriters, includ- 
ing the most recent, may be rented by 
those persons desiring them. 

Rentals of office-size typewriters manu- 
factured since 1935 (class A) are placed 
on the same basis as older (class B) ma- 


chines. This means that they may be 
rented with or without local rationing 
board certificates. Priority in the rental 


of machines, however, must still be granted 
to persons who hold rental certificates— 
given to those needing the typewriters for 
essential war work. 

The action also releases for unrestricted 
sale office-size typewriters built before 
1924. Until this change, the only office- 
size typewriters that generally could be 
sold ration free by the trade were ma- 
chines made before 1915. 

Portable machines built before 1941 are 
also released for unrestricted sale. All 
typewriter stocks in the hands of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers that 
still cannot be sold ration free are identi- 
fied by listing models and serial numbers 
in the amended regulation. 

Although the regulations still provide 
that in general no office-size typewriter 
manufactured after 1924 may be sold to a 
private user by the trade, another section 
of the revision allows anyone having only 
one machine of any class to sell it, but 
only to a person using it for business 
purposes. 

Relaxation of the typewriter rationing 
regulations was made possible by the re- 
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cent WPB order allowing the manufacture 
of new machines on a limited basis. An- 
other factor in the decision to make addi- 
tional machines available to the general 
public is the curtailment of the Govern- 
ment’s program of buying up all modern 
machines in the hands of dealers. 





THE WASTE PAPER PROBLEM 


Waste paper, which in peacetime is so 
plentiful that it becomes a household nuis- 
ance, today is a vital war material neces- 
sary in the manufacture of essential mili- 
tary equipment. Because of the great de- 
mand, normal trade channels are unable to 
supply enough waste paper to keep mills 
running full time and to enable them to meet 
all overseas and home front war require- 
ments. 

It is reported that there are approximately 
20 to 25 mills shut down for lack of waste 
paper and that inventories are dangerously 
low in many others. This situation is critical. 

There is an abundance of waste paper 
but most of this never reaches the mill. War- 
time shortages of manpower and transpor- 
tation equipment are so acute that the flow 
of waste paper to the mills has been er- 
ratic. And therein lies the problem. 

Shipments of waste paper to the mills 
must be increased at least 167,000 tons 
(33-1/3 percent) a month. The War Produc- 
tion Board estimates that over 1,250,000 tons 
of salvable paper are available every 
month and that half of this—or 667,000 tons 
—will keep the mills running at peak pro- 
duction. Collections are now running about 
500,000 tons a month. 








POSTWAR PLANNING COMMI: TEE 


B. Frank Kyker, Chief of the EF isiness 
Education Service, U. S. Office o Edy. 
cation has suggested to the presid: nts of 
various regional and national assoc ‘ations 
in the field of business educatic 1 that 
they give consideration to the desi ability 
of appointing committees to re resent 
their associations to study post-wa: prob- 
lems and plans in business education, 
Some of the important committe s ap- 
pointed are: 

Eastern Commercial 
tion-National Business 


Teachers Associa- 
Teachers Associa 


tion Joint Committee—Chairman Dr, 
Paul S. Lomax, New York University, 
New York, New York; Theresa oyer, 


3enjamin Bosse High School, Evarisville, 
Indiana; Roy Fairbrother, State ‘uper- 
visor of Distributive Education, Maison, 
Wisconsin; Robert E. Finch, Supervisor 
of Business Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Sanford L. Fisher, The Fisher School, 
3oston, Massachusetts; Dr. McKee Fisk, 
Rehabilitation Service of the Veierans 
Administration, Washington, D. C,; 


Charles W. Hamilton, State Director of 
Commercial Education, Trenton, New 
Jersey; Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennes- 


see; Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University of 


Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; J. 
W. Miller, Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware; Mrs. Frances D. North, West- 
ern High School, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Clinton A. Reed, Chief, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, Albany, New York; Louis 
A Rice, The Packard School, New York, 


New York. 
National Association of Business T each- 
er-Training Institutions—Captain Paul L. 


Salsgiver, Room 2 C 565, Pentagon Build- 


ing, Washington, D. C.; Captain Eugene 
H. Hughes, 1203 Portner Road, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia ; First Lieutenant Ralph R. 
Pickett, Army Air Field, Midland, Texas; 
First Lieutenant H. D. Shepherd, Army 
Air Field, Waco, Texas; Arnold Condon, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin. 

National Council for Business Educa- 


tion—Chairman, Dr. Cecil Pucket, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado; 
Paul Carlson, State Teachers College, 


Whitewater, Wisconsin; Dr. Ira W. Kib- 
by, State Department of Education, Sac- 
ramento, California; Herman Baehr, High 
School, Wayne, Nebraska. Dr, P. O. Sd- 
by, State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri. 

Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion—Chairman, A. J. Lawrence, Unt- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; Dr. J. H. Dodd, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia; Dr. 
Harold B. Gilbreth, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina; Dr. H. M. 
Norton, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; Mrs. Pearl — 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
kansas; Lelah Brownfield, Alabama ca: 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama ; George 
Gleason, High School, St. Albans, West 
Virginia ; Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, Uni- 
rode of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see; C. Harwell, Robert E. Lee High 
Sool Jacksonville, Florida; Parker 
Liles, Atlanta Opportunity School, At- 
lanta, Georgia; C. C. Steed, president of 
Elizabethton School of Business, Eliza- 
bethon, Tennessee; Dr. McKee Fisk, Re- 
habilitation Service of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 
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Wew Thomas System Sfabilizes’ 6 
four MGHT SCHOUL Enrollment § 


—_ With THOMAS you get over 
the groundwork in half the 
time. You turn out competent 
secretaries and stenographers 
in one-half to two-thirds the 
time ordinarily required. And 
your THOMAS - trained stu- 
dents are equipped with a 
faster, more flexible writing 
skill. 

THOMAS students, moreover, appreciate the logical 
simplicity of the system. They like the speed and ease 
with which they can master its principles and get into 
“real dictation.” There is no motivation problem with 
THOMAS. 

No wonder night-school teachers and principals in par- 
ticular find that THOMAS helps them cut their “drop- 











MAIL THE COUPON for descriptive 
literature, including sample lesson. 
No obligation, of course. 
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What can you do to “stabilize” 
your night school enrollment ? 


Leading school people throughout the country are turning to the 
new THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND for help in solving this 
increasingly urgent problem. THOMAS offers effective help be- 
cause it goes right to the root of the problem. 


outs” to a minimum. No won- 
der night schools teaching 
THOMAS are tapping a new 
field—the thousands of young 
men and women who can profit 
by shorthand but who have 
previously felt they could not 
find the time to master it. 

Let us send you the facts 
about THOMAS NATURAL 
SHORTHAND. Let us explain in detail the scientific 
principles that help to make THOMAS the modern 
system demanded by the faster pace of business, in- 
dustry, and the armed forces today — and in the future. 
Our latest booklet, “Why,” gives you the facts. It also 
tells you about our free teacher-training service. Send 
for the booklet today. 





{assesses ee ees eee ees eee see eee sees eeseseey 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send descriptive literature regarding 
Thomas Natural Shorthand. 


WIRE AE assure be cotsceoassoeveremend Rowers 
NON sins Re So eat Se eck tanta pcea mu aenan 
Address . 
Nr a eticure Woes Acueuauatens SIGM esccetaeks 
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See the Thomas Natural Shorthand Demonstration at the E.C.T.A. Convention, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, April 5, 6, 7 and &. 


PRENTICE-HALL, 


70 Fifth Avenue 


MARCH, 1944 


INC. 
New York, N.Y. 
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Simpler and more accurate 


It is not difficult to devise a shorthand 
system that shall be simple or accurate or 
fast. Libraries are full of the bones of for- 
gotten systems that were simple or accurate 
or fast. 

The efficient shorthand system, however, 
must strike a true balance between sim- 
plicity and aceuracy and speed. Script 
Shorthand is designed to meet normal busi- 
ness speeds up to 120 words per minute. 
Therefore it is not burdened with com- 
plexities required only at a reporting leve! 
and most forms are fuller and more exact. 
Therefore the average student attains 
speeds up to 120 more easily, more quickly 
and with greater accuracy. That’s one im- 
portant reason why Seript Shorthand is 
simpler and more accurate. 

True, any system can make these claims, 
and many do, but Seript offers conclusive 
proof. 


Impressive Confirmation 
of Script Superiority 


Every shorthand teacher should read at least the 
significant Conclusion of ‘‘An Experimental 
Comparison of Two Shorthand Systems,’’ Vol- 
ume 28, of the ‘‘Harvard Studies in Education’’ 
(Harvard University Press) which reports on an 
impartial, 3-year controlled comparison of stu- 
dent results with Seript and another well known 
system. 


The 16-page Summary of the ae 
Shorthand Study, also published | I 
by Harvard University Press— | ~~~ 

and containing the significant 
Conclusion—will be mailed free 


on request. Ss 


i 
\\ 


Teacher training in Script 
Shorthand is available without 
expense to school or teacher. 


“the coming shorthand system” 


General Shorthand Corporation 


1 Madison Avenue New York 10, N Y 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 
OF UNUSUAL | 
INTEREST 








ENGLISH FOR SECRETARIES 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CORRECT WRITING 
APPLIED TO CORRESPONDENCE 


By KATE M, MONRO, Coauthor of “The Secre- 
tary’s Handbook”, “The Handbook of Social 
Correspondence”, “Corrective Exercises in Eng- 
lish”, “English for American Youth”, “The Book 
of Modern Letters”. McGraw-Hill Publications 
in Business Education. 308 pages, 5/2 x 8. $1.75. 


In this book the author presents a new approach 
to the subject—a textbook written solely for the 
application of English to secretarial usage and 
problems. Both its information and its activities 
on capitalization, punctuation, grammar, letter 
writing, the use of the library and reference 
books, stress material that revolves around sec- 
retarial work. 


“This book seems to be an excellent presentation of the va- 
rious types of business letters which a secretary may have 
to write, and I shall be glad to bring it to the attention of 
my students who are preparing for their work as secretaries.” 


—Professor EpitH M. WINCHESTER, Head 
Department of Secretarial Studies 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


“My compliments to the author for an ideal presentation of 
English that will inevitably meet with outstanding success 
by all schools adopting it.” 

—Paut A. SToxeEs, Principal 

Kee’s Secretarial College 

Norfolk, Virginia 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By GEORGE H, WHITEAKER, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance, University of Denver. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publications in Business Education. 
184 pages, 84 x 11. $1.50. 


Designed primarily for use in business schools 
on a college level, as well as in commercial col- 
leges and junior colleges, this workbook con- 
tains a large amount of practice materials in 
fundamental operations and problems in all 
types of financial transactions. The book also 
includes adequate instructional materials, and 
can be used without a textbook. The new group- 
ing of addition combinations gives meaning 
and system to drill in addition, and permits 
rapid expansion of the student's grasp of new 
combinations in the higher decades. 


See the McGraw-Hill Exhibit at the E.C.T.A. Convention 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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For 
Our Country 








BUSINESS EDUCATORS NOW SERVING WITH 
THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 





Ed. Note.—Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JoURNAL, for inclu- 


sion tn these columns, the name of any business teacher 
In view of the fact that it ts difficult to 


armed services of the United States. 


who has entered the 


obtain correct and up-to-date information on ranks and present addresses of those 


in the service, we 


various branches of the service as headings. 
JOURNAL. 


lists previously published tn THE 


will list only names and former school addresses under the 


This list 1s a supplement to the 





KS U.S. Army §& 


Robert Acker, Rice Avenue Union 
High School, Girard, Pennsylvania. 

G. H. Adams, Wiley University, Mar- 
shall, Texas. 
J. Anderson, New Mexico Military In- 
stitute, Roswell, New Mexico. 
George Arms, Norwich 
High School, Hilliards, Ohio. 
eu. ae: Bennett, Decatur High School, 
Pedro, Ohio. 

. §S. Bivens, Dunn, 
North Carolina. 

Stephen Black, Senior High School, 
Homestead, Pennsylvania. 

Joe Blue, Everett Junior College, Ev- 
erett, Washington. 

Edward A. Brand, Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, New York. 

Herbert Briggs, McClatchy Senior 
High School, Sacramento, California. 

F. S. Campbell, High School, Cloves, 
New Mexico. 

J. Frances Carle, High School, Gal- 
ena, Ohio. 

C. Y. Carruth, Abbeville High School, 


Abbeville, South Carolina. 


Township 


High 


School, 


F. H. Carson, High School, Wilkins- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 
Merlin Chute, High School, Wilkins- 


burg, Pennsylvania. 


F. Maxson Clarke, Central School, 


Barker, New York. 
Donald Cleeland, High School, Etna, 
Pennsylvania. 

A. Croneis, Whetstone High 


School, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Norton Dempsey, High School, La- 
conia, New Hampshire. 

Peter Dranginis, High School, Tor- 
rineton, Connecticut. 
H. G. Dyess, High 
Saline, Texas. 
Robert Evans, 


School, Grand 


of New 


University 


Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Harold George, High School, Edin- 
boro, Pennsylvania. 
H. M. Halverson, High School, Glen- 
wood, Minnesota. 
H. Hammond, High School, How- 


ard, Ohio. 
Charles E. Hutcheson, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Merrill Kalb, Baltimore City College, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


E. J. Keller, High School, Melrose, 
Minnesota. 

jJ. R. Kelly, Penn High School, 
Greenville, P ennsylvania. 

Fred O. Kiel, University of New 


Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


MARCH, 1944 


Edward G. Lynch, High School, Man- 
chester, Connecticut. 


George Manners, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia. 
M. L. Matherly, High School, Grand 


Saline, Texas. 

Vincent McGinn, LaSalle 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

C. Barton McMath, Boise 
lege, Boise, Idaho. 

Charles O’Connor, West High School, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

James O’Donnell, West High School, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


Academy, 


Junior Col- 


B. Panell, High School, Hallsville, 
Texas. 
Kenneth Patton, High School, Cam- 


bridge, Ohio. 

A. J. Pelone, Batavia School for the 
Blind, Batavia, New York. 

Paul E. Pendleton, Otterbein College, 
—— Ohio. 

F. Roy, LaSalle Academy, 

Rhode Island. 

Oliver Sarosi, Hartwick College, 
onta, New York. 

Isadore Shapire, High School, 
ton, Maine. 

John Shuster, High 
dale, Pennsylvania. 

James Starling, Hillsboro Junior Col- 
lege, Hillsboro, Texas. 

‘ee Stinchfield, High School, 
ham, Maine. 

Alf Swingard, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah. 

U. Underwood, 
Lucasville, Ohio. 

John R. Walter, Jefferson Township 
High School, Columbia City, Indiana. 

Ralph Werner, Bismarck Junior Col- 
lege, Bismarck, North Dakota. 

H. M. Whitcomb, Northeastern Insti- 
tute and School of Accounting, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 


Providence, 
One- 
Lewis- 
School, Spring- 


Gor- 


High School, 


Julian Wing, Junior-Senior High 
School, Brainerd, Minnesota 

L. Wingerd, Junior College, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Robert C. Wilson, Western Rural 
High School, Latham, Ohio. 

Frederick Wolner, High School, 


Moose Lake, Minnesota. 


Paul A. Yingley, High School, Nanty 
Glo, Pennsylvania. 
Albert Zanzucci, High School, Nanty 


Glo, Pennsylvania. 


FS U.S. Army Air Force 


Gordon Patterson, State School of 
Science, Wahpeton, North Dakota. 


& U.S. Navy B 


Robert Barcley, High School, 
Ohio. 

D. P. Bartholomew, Greenbrier Mili- 
tary School, Lewisburg, West Virginia. 

M. H. Burkholder, High School, Lon- 
don, Ohio. 

Donald M. Clayton, Hope Street 
High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Paul Cochran, Cameron State Agri- 
cultural College, Lawton, Oklahoma. 

Coon, High School, North Rob- 

inson, Ohio. 

Clisby T. Edlefsen, Boise Junior Col- 
lege, Boise, Idaho. 

Oscar Gellien, Kansas State 


Philo, 


College, 


Manhattan, Kansas. 

J. N. Geideman, Washington Town- 
ship High School, Dublin, Ohio. 

Rex Johnston, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. 

Harold O. Kramer, High School, 


Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. 

George Kremble, Junior 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Arnold W. Lapp, University of Toledo 
Junior College, Toledo, Ohio. 

Delvar H. Littlefield, Kennebec School 
of Commerce, Gardiner, Maine. 

John E. Malone, High School, Sharps- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Joseph Murphy, West High 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

G. E. Myers, High School, 
Ohio. 

J. Culver Raglan, State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois. 

Felix Randis, High West 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 

Earl Roth, High School, Galion, Ohio. 

Don Schwing, High School, Greens- 


College, 


School, 


Defiance, 


School, 


burg, Pennsylvania. 

Howard Shilling, High School, Punx- 
sutawney, Pennsylvania. 

Carleton Sitterle, McClain High 
School, Greenfield, Ohio. 

Lloyd Smythe, Allison Intermediate 


School, Wichita, Kansas. 


Neil Sullivan, High School, Bidde- 
ford, Maine. 
Nathan Wald, High School, East 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Willard Wandschneider, High School, 
Kohler, Wisconsin. 

F. R. Wegner, High School, 
New York. 


FS U. S. Marine Corps [& 
Harold Smolinski, 


technic Institute, Ruston, 


FS U.S. Marine Corps (W,R.) EF 


Roslyn, 


Louisiz ina Poly- 
Louisiana. 


Marie Sullivan, Syndham_ School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Helen Wissinger, Dale Boro High 


School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


FE WAC £E 


Edna S. Foster, High School, Free- 
dom, Pennsylvania. 

Dorothy Markert, High School, New- 
ark, Delaware. 

Becky Sharp, Eastern New Mexico 
College, Portales, New Mexico. 

Aileen Stegall, Oklahoma A. and M. 


Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


FB WAVES £E& 
Roxie Channell, High School, Crooks- 


College, 


ville, Ohio. 

Evelyn Gourley, High School, Hey- 
worth, Illinois. 

Rosa G. Webber, High School, Van- 
couver, Washington. 


Dorothy White, High School, Water- 
town, Connecticut. 


3] 








EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


TIME: April 5, 6, 7 and 8. 
PLACE: Hotel Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia. 
THEME: Post-war Planning in Business Education. 


Wednesday, April 5 
2:00 P. M. 
Arrangement of exhibits 
Meeting of Executive Board 


Thursday, April 6 


7 10:00 A. M. 
Registration of members 
Sale of banquet tickets (registration desk) 
' 11:00 A. M. 
Official tour of exhibits by the Executive Board 
and chairmen of local committees 
3:00 P. M.. 
Opening Meeting 
3:10 P.. M. 
Introduction of program chairmen 


and _ chair- 


men of local committees 
3:20 P. M. 

“Educational Statesmanship in the Post-war,” 
Dr. Gilbert W. Mead, President, Washing- 
ton College, Chestertown, Maryland 

3345 PP. MM. 
“Business Aspects of Post-war Planning,” E. 
Conarroe, Director of the Management 
Service of the Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 


York, New York 


Post-war Planning in Typewriting 


Mrs. Frances Doub 
School, Baltimore, 


direction of 
Western High 
Maryland 


Chairman: R. G. Hallisy, 
Education Department, 


Under the 


North, 


Head of the Business 
State Teachers College, 


Farmville, Virginia 
Assistant Chairman: Dorothy L. Travis, Cen- 
tral High School, Grand Forks, N. D. 


of Fundamental Skills in Type- 
writing to Accomplishment,” Frank P. Don- 
nelly, The New York Y. M. C. A. Schools, 
5 West Sixty-third Street, New York, N. 

General discussion by members of the audience 

“Radio Code and Touch Typewriting—Lecture 
and Demonstration,” Arthur Hertzfeld, In- 
structor in Commerce, South Philadelphia 
High School for Boys, Philadelphia, Pa. 


General discussion by members of the audience 


“The Relation 


Post-war Planning in Pupil Guidance 


Under the direction of Clare M. Betz, First 
Assistant, Secretarial Studies, Bayside High 
School, New York, New York 

Chairman: Don T. Deal, Head, Commercial De- 
partment, Trenton Central High School, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey 





E.C.T.A, OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Seated, left to right: 
Clare M. Betz, vice-president; 


Raymond C. Goodfellow, secretary; D. D. Lessenberry, president; 
P. M. Heiges, treasurer. 


Standing, left to right: Board 


members Paul M. Boynton, Noel P. Laird (Now Captain in U. S. Army) Jay W. Miller, 


Sanford L. Fisher, J. 


Frank Dame, and Clinton A. Reed; 


James R, Meehan, editor of 


the 1944 yearbook. 


6:45 P. M. 
Banquet 


Toastmaster: D. D. Lessenberry, President, 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
Address: “Manana,” Robert O. Bonnell, Pres- 
ident, The Public Bank of Maryland, Balti- 

more, Maryland 


Friday, April 7 
10:00 to 11:30 
SECTION MEETINGS 


Post-war Contacts with the Federal 
Government 
Under the direction of Paul M. Boynton, State 
Supervisor of Business Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut 


Chairman: Graydon C. Wagner, Head, Business 
Education Department, Norwich Free Acad- 
emy, Norwich, Connecticut 

Assistant Chairman: Felix Babel, Head, Busi- 
ness Education Department, Wethersfield High 
School, Wethersfield, Connecticut 

“Things to Do In Business Education,” Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Education, 
School of Education, New York University, 


New York, New York 
General discussion by members of the audience 
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Elizabeth Shinn, Senior 
New Jersey 
Hol- 


Assistant Chairman: 
High School, Moorestown, J 
“Guidance in Post-war Times,’ ’ Harold E. 
lister, District Superintendent of Schools, 
Second Supervisory District | Westchester 
County, White Plains, New York 

General discussion by members of the audience 
“Guidance Problems of a City High School,” F. 
Howard Strouse, Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

General discussion by members of the audience 
Post-war Planning in Distributive 

Education 


Under the direction of Clinton A. Reed, New 
York State Education Department, Albany. 
Chairman: Michael J. Goll, Distributive Edu- 
cation Instructor, Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Assistant Chairman: William H. French, Dis- 
tributive Education Instructor, Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“The Distributive Education Co-ordinator Now 
and After the War,” George A. Glyer, Super- 
visor of Distributive Education for Delaware. 
Wilmington, Delaware 

General discussion by members of the audience 

“The Post-war Distributive Education Program,” 
Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, Regional Agent for 
Distributive Education, ’U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. 

General discussion by members of the audience 


Post-war Planning in Secretarial «ad 
Office Practice 


Under the direction of Dr. James R. Meehan, 
Hunter College, New York, New York 

Chairman: Albert D. Angell, Jr.,Chairnan, 
Business Department, West Side High S> \ool, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Assistant Chairman: Mrs. Gladys Huber ale, 
Forest Hills High School, Forest Hills, >. Y, 


“Office Training Problems in the Po var 
period,” R. S. river, Director of Tra‘uing 
and Personnel Research, The Atlantic FP <fin- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

General discussion by members of the audicic 

“Post-war Planning in Secretarial Subje ‘s,” 


Dwyer, Supervisor of m- 
mercial Subjects in the Vocational Div'-ion, 
Board of Education, New York, New Yo: 

General discussion by members of the aud ice 


The Business School Teacher in ‘he 
Post-War Era 
Under the direction of Sanford L. Fisher, Whe 
Fisher School, Boston, Massachusetts 
Chairman: Ellen C. Talcott, Moody Secretarial 
School, New Britain, Connecticut 


Mrs. Catharine B. 


Assistant Chairman: | Roberta. C. Macdonald, 
The ving School, Boston, Massachusetts 
“How to Teach,” Captain Paul S. Salsgiver, 
Morale Services Division, Washington, D. C, 
“Personality as an Asset in Teaching,” rs, 
Ethelyn Lelash, The Miller Schools, New 
York, New York . 
“How to Teach Shorthand More Quick'y,” 


Hazel Trowbridge, Drake School, Passaic, N. J. 
General discussion by members of the audience 


12:00 Noon to 1:45 
Fellowship Luncheon 


Private School Managers, Teachers and 
Guests 
Presiding: Sanford L. Fisher, The Fisher 
School, Boston : 
Speaker: Hiram N. Rasely, President, National 
Council of Business Schools, Burdett Col- 


lege, Boston 
2:15 to 3:45 
SECTION MEETINGS 
Post-war Curriculum Planning and 


Co-operative Training 
Under the direction of Dr. J. Frank Dame, 
Supervisor of Business .Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Chairman: B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Business 
Education Service, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, nd 


Charles E. Bowman, Head 
of the Commercial Department, Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
“The High School Teacher’s Attitude and View 
of Co-operative Education,” A. Benner, 
Head of Business Education, Lower Merion 
High School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 

“The Administrator’s Attitude and 
Co-operative Education,” M. Channing 
ner, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
mington, Delaware 

“The College Professor’s 
Co-operative Education,” — Dr. 
Haynes, Professor of Business 
University of Tennessee 

General discussion by members of the audience 


Post-war Planning in Bookkeeping and 
Related Subjects 


Assistant Chairman: 


View of 
Wag: 
Wil- 


Attitude and View of 
Benjamin R. 
Education, 


Under the direction of Clinton A. Reed, New 
York State Education Department, Albany. 
Chairman: James G. Brigham, Head of_ the 
Commercial Department, William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Assistant Chairman: George M. Alleman, Book- 
keeping Instructor, Frankford High School, 
_ philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

e Post-war Bookkeeping Course,” Wilbur 
E. Weaver, Principal, High School, Eliza- 


bethtown, Pennsylvania 

General discussion by members of the audience 
‘An Analysis of the Business Arithmetic Knowl- 
edge of High School Pupils,’ Dr. Jaccb S. 
Orleans, Associate Professor of Education, 
School of Education, College of the City of 
New York 

General discussion by members of the audience 


Post-war Planning in Shorthand, Tran- 
scription, and Allied Subjects 


Under the direction of Clare M. Betz, First As- 
sistant, Secretarial Studies, Bayside High 
School, New York, New York 

Chairman: George Mumford, Head of Commer- 
cial Department, Kensington High School, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania 

Assistant Chairman: Mrs. May Collins, 

High School, New York, New York 

“Stenographic Training for the Post-war Period,” 
Dr. Maye Hylton, Chief, Clerical Training Unit, 
Training and Employee Relations Branch, Ci- 
vilian Personnel Division, Transportation Corps, 
War Department, Washington, D. 

General discussion by members of the audience 


Bayside 
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“Cla room Planning to Make Stenographic 
Te ching Stand Its Tests,’ Clarissa Hills, 
Su -ervisor of Commercial Education, Johns- 


to. 1, Pennsylvania 
Gene al discussion by members of the audience 


Pos -war Planning in the Social Business 
S: bjects and Consumer Education 


Und«- the direction of Lloyd H. Jacobs, State 
Su ervisor of Distributive Education, State De- 
par:ment of Education, Trenton, New Jersey 
Chairman: Francis B. Bowers, Director, Depart- 
met of Business Education, Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Assis‘ant Chairman: Helen Samuel, Gordon 
Junior High School, 35th and T Streets, N. W., 

W>shington, D. C. 

“Post-war Planning in the Social Business Sub- 
jects,” Professor George York, Albany State 
Teachers College, Albany, New York 

General discussion by members of the audience 

“Post-war Planning in Consumer Education,” 
Charles W. Hamilton, Assistant in Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Trenton, "New Jersey 

General discussion by members of the audience 


Post-war Planning for the Business 
School Managers 


Under the direction of Dr. Jay W. Miller, Prin- 
cipal, Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware 
Chairman: Ernest L. Layfield, King’s College, 

C. Greene, 


Raleigh, North Carolina 

Assistant. Chairman: Grover Key- 
stone Secretarial School, Swarthmore, Pa. 

“Post-war Planning by the Business School Man- 
ager,” Clark F. Murdough, Edgewood Secre- 
: tarial School, Cranston, Rhode Island 

General discussion by members of the audience 

“Living in the Present While Planning for the 
Future,” Dean Alice Ottun, Pace Institute, 225 
Broadway, New York, New York 

General discussion by members of the audience 


War-time Economics and Global 
Geography 
Under the direction of Paul M. Boynton, State 
Supervisor of Business Education, Hartford 
Connecticut ‘ 
Chairman: Professor Carroll Nolan, Head, Busi- 
ness Education Department, Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 
Assistant Chairman: Professor William L. Einolf, 
Department of Edu- 


Professor_ of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 


cation, 
* seme cag Aa omomg 
“Economic Planning in the Post-war Period,’ Dr. 
H. E. Michl, Economist, Cotton Textile Toot 
tute, 320 Broadway, New York, New York 
General discussion by members of the audienc 
Topic to be announced, Dr. William S. Christ- 
ians, Assistant Professor of Georgraphy, Whar- 
ton School _of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
General discussion by members of the audience 


4:00 to 5:00 
SECTION MEETING 


_Visual Aids in Business Education 
Under the direction of Dr. James R. Meehan 
Hunter College, New York, New York : 
Chairman: Dr. Peter L. Agnew, Department of 
Business Education, School of Education, New 
York University : ; 
Assistant Chairmen: Lieutenant Clifford Ettinger, 
a Department, Washington, D. C.; Dr. John 
'. Garman, Director of the Division of Visual 
F Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
— Simplified Keyboard,” Dvorak Typewriting 
iim 
“The Champions Write,” Film showi i 
‘ * ; : wing the - 
ing ae ay chumpions — 
Mimeograph,” Film showi th 
uqpPerating technique am thsi eed 
ypewriting Technique,” Film pre 
united States Navy ee 
The Teletypewriter,” Film showing the opera- 
tion and functions of the teletypewriter 


“ 
1e 


Saturday, April 8 


9:30 A. M. 
General Meeting 


Chairman: _D._D. Lessenberry, President Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association 


Music 

i ; 9:45 A. M. 

—o— —— in Great Britain,” W. 
: Hinton, British Info ti i v 
iy rmation Services, New 

- 10:30 A. M. 

Tesent and Post-war Employment,” Carl A. 
ray, President, The Grenby Manufacturing 
Company, Plainville, Connecticut 


11:15 A. M. 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers and Members of Executive 
oare 
Drawing of prizes under direction of Cl M 
Beiz, Vice President. Bayside High ‘Sch 4 
New York, New York i en 


MARCH, 1944 


Other Meetings During 
E.C.T.A. Convention 


For many years it has been the custom 
for other groups to have meetings, lunch- 
eons, banquets and other activities at the 
time of the annual Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association convention. Among 
the meetings thus far arranged for Phila- 
delphia during the E-C.T,A. convention, 
to be held at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, April 5, 6, 7 and 8, are: 

Frederick G. Nichols luncheon, spon- 
sored by the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Research in Business Education 
and the Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity alumni, Friday, April 7, at 12:30 
p.m. at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
Reservations ($1.85) should be addressed 
to Hamden L. Forkner, c/o Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. 

° 

National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools regional conference 
for Eastern member schools. Attendance 
to be restricted to executives of member 
schools. Any school regardless of its 
geographical location in the United States 
may be represented at this conference. 

The business agenda includes a talk by 
President H. N. Rasely outlining the ac- 
tivities of the association for 1944, re- 
ports of committees, and the report of a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the National Council of Business Schools 
on the latest developments with respect to 
legislation affecting vocational training 
for discharged and disabled veterans and 
the administration of veterans’ training 
in the states. 

s 

National Council of Business Schools 
Executive Committee meeting, at which 
the chairmen of the various committees 
that have been appointed to carry out the 
1944 activities of the Council will make 
reports. 

The five officers of the Council com- 
posing the Executive Committee are: 
President—H. N. Rasely, Burdett Col- 
lege, Boston, Massachusetts; first vice 
president—B. H. Henthorn, Kansas City 
College of Commerce, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; second vice president — G,. A. 
Spaulding, Bryant & Stratton Business 
Institute, Buffalo, New York; secretary 
—E. G. Purvis, Strayer College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; treasurer—T. G. O’Brien, 
Drake Business Schools, New York, New 
York. 

A list of the committee chairmen ap- 
peared in the January issue of this maga- 
zine. 

6 
Junior College Officers 


At the twenty-fourth annual meeting 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, recently held in Cincinnati, Roy 
W. Goddard, Dean of Rochester Junior 
College, Minnesota, was elected president 
of the Association to succeed Jesse P. 
Bogue of Green Mountain Junior Col- 
lege, Vermont. Mr. Goddard has been 
Dean of Rochester Junior College since 
1925. Other officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Vice-President, Anne D. McLaugh- 
lin, Registrar of Georgetown Visitation 
Junior College, Washington, D. C.; Exec- 
utive Secretary, Walter Crosby Eells, 
Washington, D. C.; Convention Secretary, 
Theodore H. Wilson, University of Balti- 
more Junior College, Maryland; additional 
members of Executive Committee to serve 
until 1947, Jesse P. Bogue, Green Moun- 
tain Junior College, Vermont; and David 
B. Pugh, Supervisor of Undergraduate 
Centers, Pennsylvania State College. 


Three Groups Plan 
Des Moines Meetings 

A May meeting of the Central Commer- 
cial Teachers Association was announced 
in the February issue of this magazine. 
As this issue goes to press, a change in 
dates for the meeting is announced by 
C.C.T.A. president Ray E. Rice. _ The 
dates have been changed to April 6, 7 and 
8. All meetings will be held at the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, in Des Moines, Iowa. 

In a letter about the change in dates, 
B. F. Williams of Des Moines made the 
following statement: “The American Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Colleges, the Na- 
tional Association of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools, the National Council of Busi- 
ness Schools will all be represented with 
their own special programs and will join 
with the CCTA in programs of general 
interest. This arrangement will bring to- 
gether a large number of private school 
educators, will allow us to set up a more 
comprehensive program, and will make it 
possible to get into our meetings more 
prominent representatives of our craft.” 

9 

A mid-western meeting of the National 
Council of Business Schools has been 
scheduled for Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 6, 7 and 8. 

The speakers for the Thursday meet- 
ings are Ray W. Baxandall of Dean W. 
Geer Company; Claude McBroom, Na- 
tional President of National Office Man- 
agement Association; George Parks of 
Bankers Life of Iowa, and Paul Moser 
of the Moser School, Chicago. E. O. 
Fenton is to preside over the Thursday 
luncheon and B. F. Williams will be 
toastmaster at the banquet in the evening. 
Banquet speaker is Major Frank Miles, 
U. S. Army. 

Dr. J. S. Noffsinger will discuss “Na- 
tional Council Plans and Problems” on 
Friday morning. Following a luncheon 
program with lowa Commercial Teachers 
Association, J. C. Johnson, Iowa Reha- 
bilitation Director, and C. E. Hostetler, 
Veterans Administration, of Hines, IlIli- 
nois, will address the afternoon meeting. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to a 
panel discussion. 

es 


The Iowa Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation will hold a conference on April 7 
and 8 in Des Moines. The meetings will 
be devoted to discussions of war and post- 
war problems in high school business edu- 
cation. Representatives from Drake Uni- 
versity, State Teachers College at Cedar 
Falls, and the State University of Iowa 
will participate in the conference. 

e 


Tri-State Meeting 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Tri-State Commercial Edu- 
cation Association plans were made for a 
spring meeting to be held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, April 22. 

The program committee is arranging an 
interesting program, details of which will 
be announced in the next issue of this 
magazine. 

The present officers of the association 
are: President, Karl M. Maukert, Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pa.; first 
vice-president, Anna H. Brier, Butler High 
School, Butler, Pa.; second vice-president, 
Willia M. Brownfield, Glenville High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, Park 
DeWoody, McKeesport High School, Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania; treasurer, Clyde 
B. May, Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Recent additions to the instructional 
staff of the typing department at the 
Naval Training School (Radio), Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, are Lowell 
Chapman, Alfred Essock and W. H. 


Thompson. Before going to Miami 
University, Mr. Chapman taught eight 
years at Greenfield, Indiana. Alfred 


Essock formerly taught at the Army 
Airc Force Technical School, Scott Field, 
Illinois, and at Ferguson (Missouri) 
High School. Mr. Thompson has been 
instructing in accounting and studying 
on his doctorate at Ohio State College, 
Ames. 


Dr. McKee Fisk, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education and Secre- 
tarial Administration at the Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, has accepted an appoint- 
ment with the Rehabilitation Service of 
the Veterans Administration in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dr. Fisk will serve as 
training supervisor for commercial oc- 
cupations, including store and office oc- 
cupations on all levels. The training 
program is for the disabled war vet- 
erans. Before going to Greensboro, Dr. 
Fisk served as director of business edu- 
cation at Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Until recently principal of the Edgar 
Allan Pag Junior High School in Balti- 
more, . Chester H. Katenkamp has 





A Bookkeeping Program | 
With applications to 


accepted an appointment as acting prin- 
cipal of Patterson Park High School in 
that city. Dr. Katenkamp served as 
vice-principal of Patterson Park High 
School from 1940 to 1942 and was head 
of the commercial department at Forest 
Park High School in Baltimore from 
1928 to 1940. 


Irene M. Kessler, principal of the sec- 
retarial department of Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for a number of years 
and a past president of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, has ac- 
cepted a position in the training and 
relations department of E. I. duPont 
DeNemours & Company, Pasco, Wash- 
ington. 


A new member of the faculty of the 
Secretarial Science Department at West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, is Elsie Leffingwell. Miss 
Leffingwell was an instructor at Wom- 
an’s College, University of North Car- 
olina, Greensboro, last year and taught 
at the Beaver Falls (Pennsylvania) 
Senior High School for six years before 
going to Greensboro. 


Julia Lockwood has resigned her 
teaching position in the High Bridge 
(New Jersey) High School to accept a 
position in the Closter (New Jersey) 
Junior-Senior High School. 


Mrs. Virginia Holmes Moses, a tcach- 
er for eight years in San Bernardino 
Junior College, San Bernardino, ‘ali- 
fornia, is now on the teaching sta‘: of 
the Woman’s College, University of 


North Carolina, Greensboro. 
head of the commercia! de- 
partment at Southern State Normal 
School, Springfield, South Dakota, is 
Lina Moulton, a former teacher i: the 
Danville (Illinois) High School. 


The new 


The appointment of Harold Nelson to 
the position as assistant profess: of 
economics at Howard College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, was recently an- 
nounced. For several years Mr. Nelson 
was head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education at Fairbury Junior Col- 
lege, Fairbury, Nebraska. 


O. Richard Wessels, formerly a train- 
ing specialist with the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed chairman of the Department 
of Secretarial Science and Business Edu- 
cation at Syracuse University, to suc- 
ceed Professor George R. Tilford, who 


is on leave of absence and will retire on 


July first. Mr. Wessels is a former 
member of the faculty of Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, and a 


former head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





all business situations 


Vocational 

Personal 
Charles A. Bowman Secretarial 
Atlee L, Percy Taxes 


Student's Plan Book 


Set No. 1—Single Proprietorship 
Set No. 2—Simple Corporation 
Set No. 3—Professional (secretarial) 


BUSINESS and ACCOUNTING 


PROCEDURE 


Unit Tests 


Set No. 4—Partnership | 
Set No. 5—Corporation 


Vital to Business Students 


American 
Book 
Company 


Principles of Arithmetic, | 
Practice, Diagnostic Tests, 
and Remedial Exercises 


Single Proprietorship 
Partnership 
Corporation 

Social Security 


Burroughs 


Thomas A. 


© Unit Tests Ginn & Company 


Charles R. 


Corporation 


Lyons & Carnahan 


PLAN YOUR TIME AT THE E.C.T.A. CONVENTION 
| FOR A VISIT TO THE FOLLOWING EXHIBITS— 


American Book Company 
Adding Machine Co. 
Dictaphone Corporation 

Dixon Crucible Company 
Edison, Inc. H. 
Esterbrook Pen Company 


General Shorthand Corp. 
Gregg Publishing Company 


Hadley Company 


International Business Machines 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


Monroe Calculating Mach. Co. 
A. N. 
Prentice-Hall, 


Palmer Co. 

Inc. 
Remington Rand Inc. 

M. Rowe Company 
Royal Typewriter Company 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
Speedscript Publishing Co. 
Stenographic Machines, Inc. 
Stenotype Company 
Teachers Protective Union 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
Walton Publishing Company 


John C. Winston Co. 








better, 
Short Course in 


Clifford B. Upton 
176 pages $.56 


Please come in. 





Now, better techniques are keys to impending new, 
business and professional 


That is the why of our new machines, texts, etc. 


| THE STENOGRAPH 


Philadelphia E.C.T.A. Booth 234. 


opportunities. 


CHICAGO 
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ladle fold {gage ae is eligible for regular membership in the Sse coll See: dened ee. Shin cadeeiaeiaale 
ecg } jiu “Nolsom 1725) Rie fae association who is known and recognized Sot - 1 ry or : a -~ angi 
el Ss MG — i - iggs “Ave by her employer as a supervisor of a Pa ne fy essay SA ne : nee p 4 y 
a 2a a : - gg a centralized transcription and/or typing de- about Th ON Soir TI a ee 
uring the past five years over eight partment having a minimum of ten mem- About vem Now. 1e contest 1s open 
thousand designs have been submitted to fers.” to all active and alumnae members of 
the Annual Artistic Typing Contests. Win- e Pi Rho Zeta, but each entry must be 
= ning entries have been pictured in this Invitational C ial Contest accompanied by a letter from the spon- 
pany magazine and some of the entries in this ‘Rvattonal Sommercial Nontes sor of the Chapter of which the writer is 
ing Co. § year’s contest will appear in later issues All public and private high schools a member, or an official of the business 
Co of THE JOURNAL. within a radius of seventy-five miles ot school from which he graduated. . 
: e Chicago (Milwaukee as the northern Essays must not be more than 500 
, Ine. —_ me ss border-line) that are members of their words in length, and should be mailed no 
Membership in Transcription Supervisors respective high school associations have later than midnight, March 31, 1944, to 
Association Open to Teachers been invited to participate in an Invita- J. I. Kinman, Governor General, Pi Rho 
1ion It was recently announced by Miss Ruth tional Commercial Contest to be held in Zeta International, — Hope Ranch Park, 
her Co. [| E. Delker, president of the Transcription Chicago on May 6, 1944. The contest is Santa Barbara, California. 
Supervisors’ Association of New York that Sanctioned by the Illinois High School Judging will be handled by American 
npany membership in this group has been officially Association and this group governs the Association of Commercial Colleges offi- 
opened to associate members. Admittance general eligibility rules. cers, including Ben H, Henthorn, Presi- 
of associate members up to 50 per cent of |. Complete information about events, dent, C. W. Woodward, Executive Sec- 
a= the total regular membership is now per- fees, eligibility, rules, etc. may be obtained — retary, and Luther T. Nichols, Chairman 
———aae mitted. from Louis A. Orr, Director of Commer- of the Membership Committee of that 
Miss Delker reports that for the past cial Education, Ingleside, Illinois. organization. 
_ four or five years her club has received e Prizes to be awarded winners include 
& NEWT innumerable requests from commercial Booklet on Duplicating $10.00, grand prize; $5.00, second prize; 
ynities. § teachers, office trade magazines, office ; a? $3.00, third prize; and seven $1.00 prizes. 
equipment companies, secretarial colleges Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pennsyl- ['wenty-five additional contestants will be 
‘ts, etc. and others for possible membership qualifi-_ vania, has prepared a new book entitled given honorable mention. 
cations. The associate membership is open “Duplicator Facts.” It explains the princi- Pi Rho Zeta International, an honorary 
toa business or professional woman whose __ ples of both the spirit and gelatin dupli- sorority-fraternity, is sponsored by the 
interests are comparable with those of the cator processes, gives helpful information American Association of Commercial 
association’s regular members and whose about each for the production of good Colleges. The readjustment of youth to a 
application is duly passed upon by the copies and tells how to make the best postwar world is recognized by officials 
Executive Committee. “masters” for long runs. A handy oper- of the Association as a major potential 
Ajl members automatically become mem- ating guide check sheet for the duplicator problem, and it is expected that many 
bers of the National Federation of Busi- operator is included in the book, which is worth-while and interesting opinions will 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., being distributed without charge. stem from the essay contest. 
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STUART TYPING, SECOND EDITION 
Complete and Two-Book Editions 
Teachers Manuals and Workbooks 

* 


CORRELATED DICTATION 
AND TRANSCRIPTION 
Forkner, Osborne, O’Brien 
* 


APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE 
THIRD EDITION 


Morrill, Bessey, Walsh 


And a NEW leader— 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





HEATH LEADERS IN THE BUSINESS FIELD 


Rice, Dodd, & Cosgrove’s FIRST PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS 


A simple, practical, and comprehensive introductory course, providing for the 
study of business situations within the student’s experience which truly illus- 
trates general principles and practice. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


ATLANTA 





EVERYDAY LAW 
Bliss & Rowe 
MEANINGFUL ACTIVITY FOR Everypay Law 
Teachers Manual 


* 
SELLING 


Blackstone, Crawford, Grinnell 


* 
EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS 
Davey, Smith, Myers 


* 
ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC, Second Ed. 
Kanzer & Schaaf 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 




















for WARTIME 


Job competence— 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
TUDE 


By WHITMORE AND WANOUS 


Typing skill is not enough. Shorthand skill is not 
enough. Job competence requires a transcription 
skill reasonably comparable to the speed of typing 
from printed copy. Your students can accomplish 
this goal with SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES. It is printed and bound like a typewriting 
book. It contains carefully planned lessons with 
special techniques for building transcription speed. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Busi: and E. ic Ed. ion) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 











For today’s classes! 


Brewer-Landy: Occupations Today 


Up-to-date information to help students find the jobs for 
which they are best suited. Gives most likely occupational 
pattern of the future. $1.64. 


Korona-Rowe: Business and 
Personal Typewriting 


Easily adaptable to today’s accelerated courses. 


Powers-Loker: Exercises and Drills 
in Rapid Calculation 


Intensive drill in arithmetic fundamentals. Applications. 
Be. 


Davis-Lingham-Stone: Modern Business 
English, Revised Edition 


Teachable, practical. Many exercises $1.60 Workbook, 64c. 


Write your needs to 


Ginn and Company 


Boston 17 © New York 11 e¢ Chicago16 ¢ Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 ¢ Columbus 16 © San Francisco 5 
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THE LAW OF BUSINESS, A College Text- 
book, by R. Robert Rosenberg, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
343 pp. $1.20. 

An intensive text for the private com- 
mercial college student. The essentials are 
clearly but briefly stated. They deal with 
the everyday legal expe riences of business- 
men, and include such important legislation 


as the Social Security Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, and the Wage and 
Hour Law. 


The “preview” cases at the beginning 
of each of the fifty units of the book have 
been carefully selected to round out the 
presentation of the principles; and_addi- 
tional cases presented at the end of each 
wit are for application and review. Tests 
are also included to complete the cycle of 
learning activities in this brief, intensive 
course. 


HANDBOOK FOR THE MEDICAL SECRE- 
TARY, by Miriam Bredow, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 253 
pp. $2.25. 

Problems of the doctor's office are here 
presented for the medical secretary or pros- 
pective medical office worker—assistant or 
stenographer—who needs background for 
the specialized phases of this particular 
office set-up. 





This handbook includes the following 
features: (1) Personality; (2) Appoint- 
ments; (3) Patients; (4) Patient’s rec- 


ords; (5) Fees, bills, and accounts; (6) 
Correspondence; (7) Medical practice; (8) 
Office procedures; (9) Professional mis- 
cellany; (10) Preparation of manuscripts ; 
(11) the doctor and the law; and (12) 
Medical terminology. Included also are 
exercises for the learner. 

This complete publication will serve as a 
classroom text as well as an office refer- 
ence, 


FREQUENCY OF USE OF GREGG SHORT- 
HAND PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES, by 
T. James Crawford. Published by the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 83 pp. 

As a service to business education and to 

Delta Pi Epsilon, Mr. Crawford's thesis 

material has been published in this book- 


lett. This study won the 1941 research 
award presented annually by Delta Pi 
Epsilon. 


It is a frequent criticism in the teaching 
of shorthand that too much time is needed 
to present the basic theory—that shorthand 
should not take as long to learn as is 
frequently the case. 

Perhaps some of the time is wasted be- 
cause teaching is poor and the course is not 
intensive enough. In this study Mr. Craw- 
ford suggests, however, that some of the 
difficulties may be inherent in the system. 
e made a study of the prefixes and 


suffixes in Gregg Shorthand, the teaching 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 





of which is admittedly difficult, as any 


shorthand teacher might vouch. 

The findings indicate that 22 of the 62 
prefixes in Gregg shorthand are rated by 
the author as important in terms of a 
weighted value rating plan and 16 are of 
less than average importance. The study 
suggests revisions in the system itself as 
well as organization in presentation. 

May the publication of materials such as 
these motivate business teachers to make 
available other contributions to the profes- 
sion in the field of their major interest. 





. 
ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL METHODS 
—as Applied to Busi and Ec 


Data, by William A. Neiswanger, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 740 
pp. $4.00. 

A new college text for students of eco- 
nomics and business. 

Statistical methods are treated simply 
and applied to materials of business and 
consumer interest. A critical attitude is 
encouraged throughout the presentation. 

The materials have been carefully pre- 
pared for effective classroom use. Each 
chapter includes references materials to- 
gether with questions and problems. The 
Appendix contains a most useful review 
of those phases of mathematics which the 
research worker will use in the solution of 
statistical problems. Formulas, tables and 
a glossary of symbols are also included. 


ECONOMICS IN EVERYDAY LIFE, New 
Edition, by Kennard E,. Goodman and 
William L. Moore, Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 557 pp. $2.00. 


Though the basic principles of practical 
economics as presented in this revised text 
remain the same, the war-time applications 
of it have been recognized by the authors 
in the reorganization of these materials. 
So have the implications of practical eco- 
nomics to post-war living been handled 
with sincerity. 

Some of the topics which deal most 
directly with current economic living, from 
the point of view of the consumer, are 
conservation, legislation, the American 
way of life (in contrast with other con- 
cepts of the relationship of the individual 
to organized society); our war economy 
with its many problems. A comprehensive, 
up-to-date bibliography is also included. 


UP-GRADING AND OUT-GRADING IN 


BUSINESS EDUCATION, by Walter 
Crosby Eells. First Annual Delta Pi 
Epsilon lecture. Cincinnati: South- 


Western Publishing Company. 39 pp. 
$.50, 


Delta Pi Epsilon has again exerted its 
leadership and emphasized its genuine in- 
terest in the problems of business education 
by the establishment of an annual lecture- 
ship. The first lecture is now available in 
printed form in this publication. 

Mr. Eells, who has broad interests espe- 
cially on the junior college level, sees in 
the upgrading of business education after 
the war the tendency for more post-high- 
school preparation. He sees preferably a 
two-year program, well balanced as to con- 
tent of general education and_ specialized 
business training, with better trained teach- 
ing personnel and more educational oppor- 
tunity to at least the age of twenty-one. 

He also sees an expanded curriculum 
serving people of all ages and the expan- 
sion of true research in its many applica- 
tions to this specialized field. 


EMPLOYEE-INSTRUCTOR TRAINING, by 
Rulon C. Van Wagenen, Editor. Bul- 
letin, January, 1944, Volume VI, No. 
1, of Distributive Education Club of 
California, University of California, 
Berkeley, California, 


state, and local 
field of distributive edu- 
cation speak for the program which has 
been outlined in California. This program 
recognizes the immediate wartime needs in 
the field and also looks ahead, visualizing 
the service it can render in the postwar 
period. 

The program for 1944 recommends in- 
service courses, business management 
courses, income tax courses, and nutrition 
courses to fit into grocery service. Experts 
have helped to make this bulletin a service 
bulletin for community planning in the 
distributive education field. 


In this issue, national, 


leaders in the 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF VISUAL AIDS TO 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION. Business 
Education Publication No. 15, Bureau 
of Business Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 85 pp. 


The Bureau of Business Education in the 
State Department of Education in Cali- 
fornia presented in 1939 its first Bibliog- 
raphy of Visual Aids. 

Many changes have taken place since 
that time, and this bulletin brings that 
material up to date on educational films on 
merchandising, salesmanship, and operating 
activities. 

The bulletin describes films covering 
about fifty different topics which deal 
with articles and services offered by busi- 
A list of distributors of films and 


ness. 
another one of sources of projection equip- 
ment are included. Film periodicals are 


also listed. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK’ 


(ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS ON PAGE 16) 





THE CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN 


The Controlled Materials Plan (CMP) 
was devised for the purpose of making 
certain that the nation’s critical raw ma- 
terials are channeled into production for 
immediate use by the war machine. Under 
this plan, which has been in full opera- 
tion since July 1, 1943, no purchases of 
controlled materials, except small quanti 


ties in certain instances, may be made 
without authorized allotment sumbers. 
Steel, copper, and aluminum were the 


first items to be placed under the CMP; 
others, no doubt, will be added in due 
course of time. 


Earlier Methods of Control 

Its predecessors, the priorities systems, 
including the Production Requirement 
Plan (PRP) authorized the use of critical 
materials in the manufacture of war goods 
without regard to balancing the relative 
needs of the different war agencies. Con- 
tractors submitted their quarterly estimates 
of required critical materials to the War 
Production Board. They then received 
priority ratings and had to vie with one 
another to obtain the materials. The 
authorization in the form of priority rat- 
ing was of value only if the materials 
were obtainable. 

This system was not entirely without 
benefit to the war effort. It prevented the 
conversion of essential raw materials into 
civilian goods without assuring conver- 
sion into immediately usable war goods. 


Drawback of the Earlier Plans 


This system, however, had its limita- 
tions. While it assured the country that 
all essential raw materials used were go- 
ing directly into war goods, there was no 
coordination of effort to provide for the 
most effective use of these materials. For 
example, a program may have called for 
the delivery of 500 airplanes at a given 
date. Under PRP, the bodies for the 500 
planes may have been available at the set 
time, but some essential parts may have 
been lacking. One sub-contractor could 
not obtain materials in time to complete 
the manufacture of one essential part in 
sufficient numbers to equip the 500 planes 
at the scheduled time, while another sub- 
contractor may have manufactured an- 
other part in sufficient quantity to equip 
1000 planes. 


Working of the New Plan 


Before discussing the workings of the 
Controlled Materials Plan, several basic 
terms should be defined. 

Allotment: the right to draw on the na- 
tion’s supply of controlled materials. 
Prime Consumers: users of controlled ma- 
terials who receive allotments directly from 
a claimant agency or an industry division 
of the W.P.B. 

Secondary Consumers: users of controlled 
materials who receive allotments from a 
prime consumer or from another sec- 
ondary consumer. 
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by I. David Satlow 


Bushwick High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LIST OF CLAIMANT AGENCIES cies are represented) compares thic total 


demand for controlled materials with the 














Identifying tote >: -eamaela - 7 
otal supply available anc Ss allot- 
Symbol Name of Agency PP ge / — a 
ments to the several agencies. 
: ‘ The claimant agencies revise their pro- 
2 J2partment of Agriculture ; grams to conform to the allotments grant. 
be Aircraft Resources Control Office “a by the Requirements Committee of the 
(agent for Army Air Forces and W Prod B 
Sureau_ of Aeronautics of United ar roduction oard. They then pass 
States Navy) on to prime consumers specific allotments 
D Canada together with authorized production sched- 
E Board of Economics ules. To assure capacity production, each 
F Facilities Bureau of the War Pro- claimant agency may allot up to 105 per 
duction Board cent of its quota. 
H National Housing Agency Prime consumers may either use their 
L Office of Lend-Lease Administration allotments personally or pass these on 
M Maritime Commission to their sub-contractors as secondary con- 
N Navy Department sumers. 
Oo Ordnance, War Department Briefly put, the entire procedure can be 
4 Petroleum Administration for War summarized in the following terms. The 
R Office of Rubber Director War Production Board decides how the 
S Office of Civilian Supply nation’s controlled materials should be di- 
I Office of Defense Transportation vided up among the major divisions of 
U Office of War Utilities Director governmental war agencies. These di 
W War Department, except Ordnance visions, in turn, translate their allotments 


in terms of production schedules. Each 
agency authorizes manufacturers to pro- 

Each claimant agency estimates its quar- duce a certain quantity of war goods, and 
terly requirements of controlled materials. with each authorization, assigns to the 
The estimate may be based on specifica- manufacturer part of its alloted quota oi 
tions of required materials submitted by the nation’s raw materials. Should the 
he prime consumers with whom the agency manufacturer have part of his agreed work 
is dealing. The prime consumers may, in done by another manufacturer, he assigns 
urn, require similar information from their to that manufacturer part of his allot: 
secondary consumers. ment, i.e, part of his claim against the 

The total estimated requirements of nation’s supply of controlled materials. 
controlled materials are submitted by each Since it seeks to balance supply and de- 
claimant agency to the Requirements Com- mand, a method of this kind should bring 
mittee of the War Production Board. about a greater degree of efficiency on 
This committee (on which claimant agen- the production front. 











ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 25 


1. Thirteen authorities use “Mr.” in this type of address, and none were found which 
omit the first title. The rule against the use of double titles refers to two titles having 
the same meaning, such as ‘Dr. A. D. Jones, M. D.’’ or ‘‘Mr, A. D. Jones, Esq.”’ These 
forms are incorrect. However, in the address ‘“‘Mr. John Jones, President,’ the word 
“President” is descriptive or identifying rather than a strict title. 


2. Six writers use a semicolon before ‘‘namely” and a comma following it. Three use 
a comma before and after ‘“‘namely.’’ Two others use the comma before ‘‘namely” 
when the words following it form a parenthetical expression; in cases involving an 
enumeration the semicolon is used. (“Of the three men forming the committee, 
namely, Mr. Smith, Mr. Jones—’’ but ‘“‘The three main divisions; namely, taking dicta- 
tion, filing—.’’) 


3. Ten sources write “‘one billion dollars’? because it is a round number; two, ‘“‘! bil- 
lion dollars”; and two, ‘‘$1,000,000,000.’”’ One author would write the expression out 
if it represents an approximate number and use figures if it is an exact amount. 


4. Both the Webster and Winston dictionaries write ‘“‘pay roll’? as two separate words. 
Of nine sources consulted, seven follow this form; two write it as one unhyphenated 
word. 


5. Of five sources having instructions for punctuating sentences containing “‘such as,” 
three use a comma preceding ‘‘such,’’ and two use a semicolon. Four omit the comm 
after ‘‘as,”’ and one uses it. 
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WHY TYPING TEACHERS GROW GRAY— By Summers 
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SCHOOLBOOKS ARE ESSENTIAL 


| BUSINESS 





AV Viot'g 4 ofevel 


The war has focused attention on the im- r 


portance of efficient business methods. Up-to- 


date textbooks in business are more in demand 


than ever in the schools. 


These textbooks will 


do their part in helping to win the war. 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education for New York 
State and President of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. His collaborator is V. James Morgan, 
Vice-Principal and Head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the James Monroe Junior-Senior High School, 
Rochester. 

Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 

There is a stimulating chapter on the Consumer and 
His Problems. Advances in the fields of communication 
and transportation are featured, including air travel, 
air service, and shipping by air. 


There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine 
units with the titles, Communication, Sav- 
ings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 
tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the 
pupils, designed to inculcate skill in the 
use of business forms, legible handwriting, 


and ability to calculate rapidly. 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 
The authors of Business Arithmetic agree with experi- 
enced teachers of business mathematics upon the im- 
portance of drill in fundamental operations with integers, 
fractions, mixed numbers and decimals. Consequently 
they have included a mass of material for drill, testing, 
and special work adapted to pupils of different learning 


levels. 


There is much new, fresh material on the equation, 
formula, trade acceptances, stocks, exchange, income 
tax, automobile insurance, and installment buying. All 
examples of solutions are taken from the approved 
daily practice of modern business. Census figures, postal 
rates, tariff regulations, taxation figures, and other 
statistical material have been brought down to date. 
Cumulative reviews and standardized tests provide for 


systematic relearnings and measurement of achievement. 


Business Law 
by Samuel P. Weaver 


Weaver’s Business Law discusses and 
illustrates the general rules of law. It gives 
type cases and problems to exemplify the 
subordinate rules underlying each general 
rule. At the end of each subject are labor- 
atory exercises. These give the student a 
glimpse of the practical application of the 
law. There is a complete Teachers’ 


Manual. 


Complete Typewriting 
by Ollie Depen 





COMPLETE 
TYPEWRITING 


PEW 


Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters that are in good taste and in correct 


English. 


Allyn and Bacon 


DALLAS 


BUSINESS 
fa lLAW 








BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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